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~The Glorious Fourth 
—Hurrah! 


LORIOUSG? Yes, 
t. doubly glorious is our 

Independence Day. A 
Scout yell for it! Sing it! 
Get your folks, your Scout- 
master, all your friends to 
join you in the joyous cry: 
“Hurrah for the Fourth!” 

But celebrating the Fourth 
is something more than shout- 
ing. You want to make it really glorious. Well, then—‘“be pre- 
pared.” 

Here’s a way for you to begin. You like to read a good story; 
read that one about Puizie Notan. He was a fine young of- 
ficer of “The Legion of the West.” For more than fifty years 
he sailed the seas, enjoying every privilege of every ship on 
which he voyaged—except the privilege of leaving it, and ex- 
cept the privilege of hearing a certain subject mentioned. What 
a strange imprisonment—what a strange rule. 

It will thrill you—this story which Epwarp Everett Hate 
wrote about Lieutenant Notan; and you can read it in an hour 
or less. If you are good at scouting you can get it from the 
library without knowing the name of it. See if you can’t. If 
you have read it already, read it again before the Fourth. Then 
ask yourself if you have ever fully appreciated the meaning of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Read also the Independence Day features in this magazine— 
the Quarry Troop tale, and see how that troop took part in a 
glorious celebration of the Fourth; “The Powder Mill,” of Revo- 
lutionary war times; “The Young Cannon Builders”; the patri- 
otic “Duffle Bag”; and, of course, Presipent Wixson’s fine let- 
ter which he took time to write when he was busy with the 
preparation of an international note of great seriousness, and 
with an impending cabinet crisis. 

Why not have the President’s letter read at your troop meet- 
ing, or in your camp, on or about Independence Day? 

Then celebrate the Fourth in true Scout fashion. That means 
unlimited fun, without hurting any one. Your Scoutmaster will 
help you to do this. Tell him you want to—— 








cs Keep Alive the Spirit of PE 
Independence Day 























































































Author 


of “The Boy Scout Smoke Eaters,” 


Quarry Troop’s Fourth of July 


By IRVING CRUMP 


“Quarry Troop and the Circus,” 






Ete., Ete. 


Tilustrated by ©. R. Cuickertrne and N. P. ROCKWELL. 


AY, fellows, I have 


presently they were talking 





‘ 

, S the idea we——” 

“Jiminy!” inte r- 
rupted Jiminy Gordon. 
“Romper’s got an idea—first 
he ever had in his life. Come, 
spit it out, and if it isn’t 
any better than the rest 
we've been listening to, we'll 
maul you—won’t we, fel- 
lows?” 

“Bet we will,” said Bud 
Weir. 

“We'll duck him in the 
creek,” threatened Nipper 
Knapp. 

“Come on there, young 
man, let us know what’s in 
your cranium. None of the 
rest of us has been able to 
get even the glimmer of an 
intelligent suggestion,” said 
Bruce Clifford. 

“Well, here it is,” said 
Romper, getting to his feet. 
“We'll furnish a climax to 
our part of the Fourth of 
July celebration by present- 
ing Woodbridge with a city 
flag—we’ll make the sugges- 
tion, get it approved by the 


village council, have old 
Granny Mastin make it and 
pres——” 

“Hi, hi, not so fast— 


you’re rushing along like a 
train of cars—trying to 
dodge that ducking, aren’t 


ou? Now, slower—what’s 
this idea? What do you 
mean by a city flag? Never 


heard of such a thing be- 
fore,” said Ray Martin. 
“Huh, you haven't? Well, 








away at a furious rate, plan- 
ning the details. 

“Look here, why not make 
the order of events like 
this,’ said Bruce. “First 
we'll pitch a real scout camp 
and then put up our wire- 
less outfit, just as we had 
decided. Before hand we'll 
erect a big pole and a little 
pole to hold the aerial. ‘Old 
Nanc’ can carry the outfit 
we have on the headquar- 
ters roof to Firemen’s Field 
and we can borrow one of 
the batteries from Dad’s 
electric truck and take that 
along to furnish our current. 

“Then, after the wireless 
is up and working, we can 
wind up the performance 
by presenting the town with 
a flag. That should make a 
real hit, eh, fellows?, We'll 
get Mr. Ford to make a 
speech from the reviewing 
stand and then, after the 
Mayor has answered, we'll 
raise the flag on the big 
aerial pole and salute it. 
How do you like that for a 
programme ?” 

“Great,” exclaimed several 
of the scouts. 

“Bully,” said Bud. 

“Best ever,” asserted Nip- 
per Knapp. “But, say, here 
we've been talking about 
giving the town a flag, now 
what’s it to look like?” 

“Jove, that’s right,” said 
Ray Martin. “What sort of 
a flag is it to be? Let’s 








you're a fine scout. Don't 
you ever read the papers?” 
said Romper with disgust. 

“I've heard of it,” interrupted Bruce, 
“and it’s a bully suggestion. A number 
of American cities have flags—a distinct- 
ive ensign, just like patrol flags that we 
scouts have. New York has just adopted 
one, and I can’t see why Woodbridge 
shouldn’t have a flag of her own. Rom- 
per’s idea is a corker. We can suggest 
a flag and get the approval of the Wood- 
bridge council. Then on the Fourth we 
can present it to the city and have a 
grand old celebration, Romper deserves 
a vote of thanks instead of a ducking.” 


N. truth, Romper had piloted Quarry 

Troop out of a most trying dilemma. 
Here is ew matters stood before he sud- 
denly became inspired: Woodbridge had 
been planning a safe and sane Fourth of 
July celebration, with a pageant, municipal 
night fireworks and various other forms 
of a good time. All of which was to take 
place at the Firemen’s Tournament Field 
on the outskirts of the town. Quarry 
Troop had been invited to give an ex- 
hibition. 





“Almost 


every building was gay with flags. 
oughfares were thronged.” 


So far as that was concerned, the boys 
were ready and willing to give exhibi- 
tions in almost any of the many branches 
of scouting at a moment's notice, for they 
were all well trained, But the fact that 
the occasion was Independence Day and 
that there would be hundreds of stran- 
gers watching them made the lads eager 
to give an extra good performance and 
end with a grand flourish—something 
spectacular, 

Now, just what this climax was to be 
required deep thought, and half a dozen 
of the older scouts of the troop had 
gathered under the big maple in front of 
their machine-shop headquarters on Otter 
Creek hill to ponder the situation, They 
had been sprawled in various attitudes in 
the shade of the old tree for more than 
half an hour, each one doing his utmost 
to think of something original, All kinds 
of suggestions were advanced, but none 
was worth considering until Romper final- 
ly stirred up his flag idea. 

It did not take the wide-awake young- 
sters long to comprehend the spectacular 
element in this proposition, however, and 


2 


Lhe thor- 


make it green and purple, 
green to signify—ah——” 

“Yes, let’s add pink, can- 
ary and sky blue,” interrupted sarcastic 
Babe Wilson, “what do you think this is 
going to be, a rainbow?” 

“Well, I think we should talk the plan 
over with Mr, Ford and let him give our 
suggestion to the City Councilmen, They 
may have some ideas as to what the Wood- 
bridge flag should look like,” said Bruce. 

“Sure,” said Ray. 

“All right, ’'ll——” 

“Say, fellows,” interrupted Romper in 
a whisper, while he watched a solitary 
figure coming up the road, “here comes 
that chap we had at headquarters yester- 
day, Dick what's-his-name?” 

“Sure enough,” sald Bud Weir, “Say, 
come on fellows, let's go inside; we don't 
want a ‘fraid cat like him hanging around 
with us.” 

“Aw, say, that isn’t right,” replied Bruce 
in an undertone, “Don’t snub a fellow 
like that. I think it was sort of childish 
for him to be afraid, but he looks like a 
pretty good chap, at that.” 

But the lad in question evidently did 
not intend to “hang around,” Instead he 
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made his way up Otter Creek hill, passed 
the group in front of headquarters with 
a nod and a cheerful “howdy” and con- 
tinued on his way. He was a short, thick- 
set youngster of about sixteen and he 
walked with a peculiar stride, for his legs 
were slightly bowed. 

Dick Austin was his name and he had 
come from his home in Arizona to spend 
his Summer vacation with an aunt in 
Woodbridge. 

Several of the scouts had met him at 
various places in the village since he had 
been in town, and had tried to make his 
acquaintance, but he seemed to keep to 
himself a great deal. The day before the 
Fourth of July conference under the ma- 
ple, however, two of the lads had encoun- 
tered him on the street, and out of pure 
kindness of heart had invited him to ac- 
company them to headquarters. 

But much to their surprise Dick did 
not like the machine shop at all. He ob- 
jected to the hum of the motors and he 
jumped every time he saw the flashes 
from the wireless spark gap. He refused 
to try a ride on the tandem seat of one 
of the troop’s motorcycles, and when he 
received a slight shock after several of 
the boys had persuaded him to take hold 
of the handles of a static electric machine, 
he became thoroughly frightened. 

“Look year,” he said with a decided 
southern accent, “I don’t like this year 
*lectric business no how. Hit’s dangerous 
stuff an’ I’m afeard o’ hit. Yo’ see I 
hain’t been used t’ hit down whar I lived 
an’ I cain’t feel comfortable with a lot of 
machinery so close to me. No, sirree, I’d 
rather leg it out o’ here and git into 
open.” 

Whereupon he left headquarters with- 
out waiting to listen to the scouts who 
tried to explain that it was only high- 
tension electricity that was at all danger- 
ous and that there was no current of 
that nature at headquarters. 

Dick’s attitude had quite surprised the 
Quarry Scouts. How a normal boy could 
fail to be interested in machinery, know 
nothing about electricity, and actually re- 
fuse to ride on a motorcycle because the 
throbbing engine scared him, was more 
than they could understand. They quickly 
decided that he was a coward and had 
already lost respect for him, as was evi- 
dent from the caustic comments made by 
the group under the 
maple after he had 
passed, 


“Gee,” said Ray 
Martin, “just imag- 
ine a fellow getting 
fidgity over a motor; 


regular girl.” 

“It does seem 
queer,” said Bruce, 
Then getting to his 
feet and brushing the 
dust from his trou- 
sers he continued: 

“Say, fellows, if we 
are going to try this 
flag stunt I think it’s 
up to us to ot a 
vice on, We've 
only two weeks to do 
the work in, you 
know. I’m going to 
see Mr. Ford now 
and talk it over with 
him. Who wants to 
go along?” 

“lll go,” said Bud 
Weir. 


“Soll I,” added Romper. 

“All right, come along,” replied Bruce. 
And five minutes later three motorcycles 
were scooting out toward the hydro-elec- 
tric plant where Mr. Ford, the Quarry 
Troop’s Assistant Scoutmaster, was su- 
perintendent. 


fev days later three lads in scout uni- 
forms were to be seen in the ante- 
room of the Council Chamber in the Wood- 
bridge Town Hall. They composed the 
Flag Committee of the Quarry Troop and 
as they sat there in the straight-backed 
chairs they looked to be the most uncom- 
fortable trio in all the State of Vermont. 

And they were uncomfortable. You see, 
Bruce, Bud and Romper were waiting pa- 
tiently the decision of the Councilmen who 
were convening behind the closed doors of 
the room to their left. It was the occasion 
of the regular weekly meeting of the body, 
but the fact that the town fathers were 
debating the adoption of a town flag made 
the session the most important in the 
history of Woodbridge, so far as the three 
scouts were concerned. 

“Gee, we’ve been sitting here just fif- 
teen minutes; seems like fifteen hours,” 
said Bruce in a husky whisper. His eyes 
were on the big regulator clock that 
ticked away solemnly on the wall across 
the room. 

As for Bud and Romper, they remained 
silent, gazing nervously out the window. 
A little later Romper said: “Maybe they’re 
going to turn us down and——” 

He was interrupted by the opening of 
the swinging doors that led to the Coun- 
cil Chamber. Mr. Bennet, Mayor Worth- 
ington’s secretary, appeared. 

“Scouts,” he said, saluting, “the Mayor 
would like the pleasure of your presence 
in the Council Room.” 

It required every ounce of self-control 
the scouts could summon to walk into 
that sanctum. How they managed to travel 
the space from one room to the other 
without stumbling over rugs or doorsills 
will ever be a mystery to them. 

Presently, however, they found them- 
selves at the lower end of the long ma- 
hogany table at which the nine officials 
were seated. At the head was the digni- 
fied Mayor, while to the right and left 
were ranged the councilmen, all of whom 
the boys recognized when finally they be- 





“On came the 





aa a 
sod and his hoarse bellow echoing across the valley.” 


his sharp hoofs tearing up the 


came more accustomed to the surroundings. 

“Scouts,” said the Mayor, and at the 
sound of his voice each lad saluted, “we 
have considered your plan to present the 
town of Woodbridge with a flag, and_we 
have unanimously voted it an excellent 
idea. Moreover, lads, we have adopted 
the design and colors of the proposed em- 
blem.” 

This good news helped to dispel the 
scouts’ nervousness. They were too at- 
tentive now to think of being timid. 

“We have decided,” continued Mr. 
Worthington, “that the design shall be a 
blood red flag with a city seal in the 
centre of it. It shall be red because that 
is the color that signifies strength, fire, 
virility, and all that is healthy and normal. 
And we shall follow the lead of other cities 
and have an official seal of the community; 
for the seal, we. have decided on the pine 
tree of Vermont in the upper portion and 
a quarry derrick, signifying the marble 
industry of Woodbridge, below. How do 
you like that, boys?” 

“Wonderful,” exclaimed the three lads 
in unison. 

“Glad to hear it. Now good luck to 
i and I hope our Fourth of July cele- 
ration is a big success,” said the town’s 
chief, dismissing them with a bow. 


> scouts were all smiles as they 
descended the broad steps of the town 
hall and started down the gravel path to 
the street, where they had left their motor- 
cycles. 

“Jove, we'll have some celebration, eh, 
fellows?” said Romper. 

“You bet we will,” assured Bud. 

“Yes, but we have a lot of work to do 
yet before everything will be ready,” 
stated Bruce. “We'll over to Grann 
Mastin’s right away and find out if she’ 
make the fiag for us. We'll get Nipper 
to draw a design for her. Then we'll have 
to come back and get the silk and whatever 
else she wants to do the work with. And 
say, fellows, we'll have to erect our poles 
at Firemen’s Field, do you realize that? 
We'll be mighty busy for a while—hello, 
look who’s inspecting our motorcycles.” 

Bud and Romper looked up in time to 
see Dick Austin, the boy from Arizona, 
scrutinizing the three machines that were 
lined up at the curb. 

“Howdy,” he said as they came up. “I 

was just eyeing these 


here critters. Look 
blamed ferocious, they 
do.” 


“Would you like to 
ride on the tandem be- 
hind me?” asked Bruce. 

“Who, me?” ex - 
claimed Dick, “No, sir- 
ree, yo’ cain’t git me to 
straddle that there ani- 
mal, Ef ‘twas a hoss 
I'd be tickled to death, 
but you cain't git a 
snorting machine under 
me,” 

“Huh,” said Bu d, 
contemptuously, when 
Dick was out of ear- 
shot, “that sounds like 
a bluff to me. Bet he’s 
afraid of a horse, too,” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
said Bruce, as he start- 
ed his engine, “he has 
the legs of a horseman 
and he comes from Ari- 
zona, you know.” 
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“Yes, but he’s a scared cat,” asserted 
Romper as the trip got under way. 


OODBRIDGE was a profusion of 
bunting and streamers on Independ- 
ence Day. Almost every building, from 
the meanest little stores on Stone street 
to the big business blocks on Willow and 
State streets, was gay 
with flags and emblems. 
The thoroughfares were 
thronged with people, 
too. Summer folk from 
the cities, mingled with 
the easily distinguished 
farmers who had come to 
town for the celebration, 
and these with the resi- 
dents made the popula- 
tion of the town almost 
double its normal size. 
Soon after the dinner 
hour the crowd all began 
to move in one direction, 
for everybody was head- 


ed for the’ exhibition 
grounds. 
Firemen’s Field was 


an ideal place for the 

celebration. It was in a broad unfenced 
stretch of valley bottom on the outskirts 
of town and a grandstand had been erected 
there for the Firemen’s Tournament in 
the spring, so well remembered by the 
“smoke-eaters” of Quarry Troop. A deep 
woods stretched along the west side of the 
field and Otter Creek formed the southern 
boundary, while the highway to St. Cloud 
ran across its northern extreme. There 
were several acres of broad green lawn 
in front of the grandstand, and the only 
obstructions in the whole area were the 
tall and short poles the scouts had erected, 
These, however, had been placed so as 
not to interfere with the dancing and 
other events scheduled for the day. 

The grandstand was filled to capacity 
long before the hour set for the hee seer 
of the ceremonies, and by the time the 
Mayor and various other officials had en- 
tered their special reviewing stand hun- 
dreds of people were massed in a semi- 
circle about the field. 

To one side of the entrance was a group 
of gay colored tents or marquees, about 
which were crowded hundreds of tiny 
tots, all arrayed in the gaudy carnival 
dress. Some were ladies of the French 
courts, some were garbed in Colonial cos- 
tumes and some were masquerading as 
bears or as wolves. One group was wearin 
the wooden shoes and frocks of Holland, 
another group was costumed as Russian 
peasants and still others were dressed to 
represent German, Swedish, Danish and 
Irish folk. The Campfire Girls were there, 
too, in a special little marquee by them- 
selves, and to the right of their location 
was the Quarry Troop, every lad in full 
uniform, and looking very important. 

“Corking crowd, eh, Bruce?” said Nip- 
per Knapp, who stood watching the bank 
of faces in the grandstand. 

“You bet it is. Say, we'll have to do 


our finest. Not a hitch today, fellows,” 
said Bruce. 
“Right-o,” asserted half a dozen mem- 


bers of the troop enthusiastically. 


HEN every one became silent, for 

the director of the carnival had taken 
the centre of the field. A moment he 
stood there and surveyed his performers, 
then he gave the signal for the music, and 
presently the grand march was under 
way. 





The design of the flag as 
drawn by Nipper Knapp 


Hundreds of youngsters ranging from 
the tiny tots who were to take part in a 
Mother Goose scene to the stalwart scouts 
themselves formed in line and paraded 
around the field, passing in front of the 
stands. 

A very impressive scene representing 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was the first 
number on the program. 
In this several academy 
boys took the parts of 
John Hancock, John 
Adams and John Dick- 
inson, and the members 
of the First Congress. 

Immediately following 
came the folk dances, in 
which scores of pretty 


girls in costumes exe- 
cuted the national 
dances of the various 


foreign countries. These 
little maids tripped light- 
ly to the fantastic dance 
music of the people of 
the old world for fully 
twenty minutes and as 
the last group began the 
final steps of a pretty Scotch fantasy 
Bruce stood up and mustered the scouts 
in line. 

“We're next, fellows. Now do your 
finest. Are the tents ready and the rest 
of the equipment in order? How’s ‘Old 
Nanc?” he called. 

But it was needless to ask the question, 
for the lads had been ready for fully fif- 
teen minutes. 

“How about the flag?” asked Bruce, as 
the little girls danced their way off the 
field and the band changed to a martial 
air, 

“All safe,” said Romper, who had been 
appointed custodian of the precious bunt- 
ing. 

“Fine!” said the leader of the Owl pa- 
trol. 


UGLER BENSON sounded the call, 
“Forward, scouts,” and the brown- 
clad column started toward the tall pole 
near the centre of the field, where Mr. 


Ford, in Scoutmaster’s uniform, stood 
waiting. They marched in scout order 
with “Old Nanc” laden with the wireless 


equipment trundling slowly behind them. 

For a‘moment the lads stood in line in 
front of the grandstand and saluted, then 
at a word from Mr. Ford they broke 
ranks and presently a scout camp was 
growing before the mo yes spectators’ 
eyes. Tents were erected in a jiffy, scouts 
were scuttling here and there with cam 
equipment, cooking utensils and Sreweed. 
Some were mixing dough, some frying ba- 
con, some cutting wood and some carrying 
pails of water. Within ten minutes a 
model scout camp had appeared in the 
centre of Firemen’s Field. 

But presently the spectators discovered 
that they were doing something even more 
interesting than building camp. A half 
dozen scouts under the direction of Bruce 
were unloading queer looking sections of 
electrical apparatus from the _ troop’s 
home-made automobile. 

While this was being done Bud Weir 
strapped on his climbing spurs and began 
to climb the tall pole, carrying the end 
of a good strong manila halyard. This 
he wove through the pulley at the top 
and soon the scouts were hoisting one end 
of the wireless aerials up to him. This 
was quickly adjusted, as was the machinery 
on ground, and in a few minutes the 


wireless station had been assembled and 
Bruce was at the key, flashing crackling 
messages into the air. 

Applause came from the grandstand, 
but before the clapping died away, 
the lads lined up in front of the taller 
of the two poles again and Romper pro- 
duced a roll of shining red silk from one 
of the tents. With this under his arm 
he took his place before the flagpole and 
waited, one hand upon the new halyard, 
which still remained in the pulley. At 
this sign Mr. Ford stood out and, remov- 
ing his campaign hat, faced the spectators 
and the reviewing stand. 

“Honored Mayor, ladies and _ gentle- 
men,” he said, “the boys of Quarry Troop 
No. 1 have been granted the privilege by 
the Town Council to present Woodbridge 
with a city flag. It is our——” 

The Assistant Scoutmaster paused here. 
In the crowd before him he saw scores 
of frightened faces. He saw men pointing 
and heard women cry out in terror. He 
saw children cower and scamper for the 
protection of the grandstand. 

Instantly all turned and looked across 
the field toward the strip of woods that 
bordered it, and what they saw paralyzed 
them with horror. 





gree oe on the edge of the wood that 
bordered the west of the field, shak- 
ing his massive head menacingly and paw- 
ing the ground, stc Ponto, the great 
black and white bull of the Lyman stock 
farm. The most savage poe He in Wood- 
bridge had broken through his barrier 
and, attracted by the applause of the 
people, had wandered through the woods 
to Firemen’s Field, And the wrath that 
kindled in his wicked eyes as he stood 
and watched the assemblage made even 
the bravest scout shudder, For a mo- 
ment the lads stood as if robbed of their 
presence of mind by the unfamiliar emer- 
gency. But the next instant they were 
stirred to action by the rush of some one 
running and a cry: 

“Quick, scouts, take care of the chil- 
dren, Get these year kiddies out o’ dan- 
ger. I'll ’tend to the bull.” 

This was from a stocky lad with le 
slightly bowed, who Fey through the 
group of boys and laid hold of the halyard 
of the flagpole. In an instant he had 
whipped out his jack-knife and severed 
the rope. Then he began to haul it out 
of the pulley overhead, meanwhile shout- 
ing for the scouts to quiet the already 
panic-stricken crowd and hurry the chil- 
dren out of danger. 

Bruce gave one look at the boy from 
Arizona and in his eyes saw something 
that told him he was master of the situa- 
tion. Then he turned to the scouts. 

“He can handle the bull, boys,” he cried; 
“come, work fast, get the children back.” 

And the next instant the scouts, armed 
with their staffs, began to herd the tiny 
tots behind the grandstand, leaving Dick 
Austin alone in the centre of the field. 

The lad from Arizona was working 
frantically. With his knife he cut the 
flag from the rope and with the line thus 
freed began to weave a bowline knot into 
one end. This he made to serve as the 
ring for a lariat, and presently he had 
a fifteen-foot loop spread out before him 
on the ground. Then with his eyes on 
the enraged bull he coiled the rest of the 
rope into his left hand. And all the time 
he worked his plucky face wore a grim 
smile. 

(Continued on. page 40) 











The 
Powder Mill 


The Strategy of Two Colonial 
Boys and Their Kite 


By W. HOUSTON LILLARD 


Illustrated by ALEXANDER GEISS 


66 OYALISTS! Traitors! 
I Shame!” As these cries 
came faintly to Duncan Ab- 
bot from a distance he hurriedly 
pulled down from the morning sky 
his best kite, jumped over the stone 
wall which bounded his father’s 
pasture, and ran along the Boston 
turnpike a few rods till he could 
look down the slope and see who 
it was that his schoolmates were 
shouting at so scornfully. He had 
been waiting since breakfast for 
these very boys to come along and 
join him, so that they could march 
up the Andover hill together, prac- 
tising military drill on their way 
to the academy. 

The boys, like every other soul 
in the village of Andover, were afire 
with a desire to do something to 
aid in the great cause. For this 
was the year 1775. Only a month 
before they had heard the news of 
the brave stand which the colonial 
militia had made at Bunker Hill. 
And they had thrilled with pride 
because a company from Andover 
had been in the thickest of the fight. 

But a greater opportunity had come to 
the village after the battle. For when 
Washington took command of the troops 
and inspected their arms and equipment 
he was surprised to find that there was 
not enough powder to allow each man to 
fire even nine shots. This desperate situ- 
ation was kept a close secret, however, 
lest the British might take advantage of 
their predicament. And the resourceful 
commander sent Samuel Phillips gallop- 
ing back to his home village of Andover 
to hurry the building of a powder mill 
on the little Shawsheen river. 

The young Squire Phillips chose a spot 
on the bank of the river just a mile below 
the ford where stood the Abbot grain mill, 
and by organizing the volunteer laborers, 
men and boys, into three shifts, he forced 
the work ahead night and day until the 
mill was ready to begin its great service. 


oy was on the first morning after the 
powder mill had been finished that 
Duncan, while waiting for his mates, 
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heard the shouting and hooting. Looking 
down the road, he saw two men leading 
horses which were heavily burdened with 
large packs; following behind were the 
familiar figures of his mates. As the 
groups approached he observed that on 
one of the horses rode a woman with a 
baby in her arms. One of the horse 
leaders proved to be a boy of his own 
age; the other was an elderly man with 
hair as white as the wig which Squire 
Phillips wore on state occasions. And 
now he discovered a sturdy man walking 
behind with a pack on his shoulder and 
a staff in his hand. He recognized the 
group as a family of Tory refugees. Like 
others who had passed along the turn- 
pike, they were on their way north to 
Canada, where they could live under the 
English flag, loyal to King George III. 

“Oh, Duncan!” gas Phil, the second 
boy to reach the top of the hill. “What 
do you think Simon was fool enough to 


do?” 
“Not the powder mill? He didn’t tell?” 
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“Now, young fow, I guess you 
won’t be able to interfere with 
our plans.” 





“That’s just what the little chump did, 
though.” 

“See here! Simon!” demanded Duncan, 
as he grabbed. the smaller boy by the 
shoulders and shook the books out from 
under his arms, “Is that right?” 

“I—I didn’t mean to,” stammered the 
frightened Simon. “I met um a mile be- 
yond the ford and walked with um, as 
they was very b grage like; and when 
they asked me if I was going to school 
I answered ‘yes, I was, for the first time 
since the powder mill was started’; and 
then the old grandfather called me a little 
rebel—don’t hit me, Duncan—and then 
Phil and Ben met us at the ford and I 
told um what had happened and—” _ 

“You little fool?’ broke in Duncan, “to 
think of breathing a word after the 
warning Squire Phillips gave us and the 
pledge we took. Shame on you! Bah!” 
And he finished up by giving the unhappy 
informer a push that sent him sprawling 
in the dust. 

“Hangin’s too. good for him, too,” 
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growled Ben. “Who knows what may 
come of it? But, I say, we must hurry 
up the big hill or old Eliphalet will cane 
us sure.” 

“Quite right, corporal,” said Phil, “and 
no time for a drill this morning; it must 
be nearly eight. Come on, Simple, don’t 
whimper like a puppy! I 


“What do you make of that, Phil?” 
“Hanged if I know. Perhaps the baby’s 
sick, and he’s going for a Salem doctor 
—or a Salem witch,” Phil added with a 
lame attempt to appear light-hearted. 
“No telling what a Tory will do.” 
“No, there’s no telling what he’s after. 





say, Captain Duncan, 
now don’t be so gloomy 
over thig little slip of the 
tongue; those Tories are 
going in the wrong direc- 
tion to be dangerous. 
You know there isn’t a 
single red-coat between 
here and Canada. It’s 
impossible for them to do 
anything about it.” 
“Perhaps, perhaps,” 
muttered Duncan, who 
stood looking after the 
disappearing figures of 
the Tories. “But I say, 
Phil, just give me a hand 
with my kite for a mo- 
ment, will you? We'll 
catch up with you, Ben; 
don't wait. Thats 
right!” And he put his 
arm across Phil’s shoul- 
der and led him toward 
the pasture wall as Ben 
started up the side lane 
for the school, with Simon 
trailing along after. 





UT, instead of climb- 

ing over the stone 
wall, Duncan sat down on 
a flat boulder and mo- 
tioned to Phil to do the 
same. “See here,” he said, “no 
verbs for us to-day.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because we have more important work 
to do. We must watch this turnpike.” 

“Now don’t be silly, Captain. If you 
think these people are dangerous, we can 
overtake them before they get out of the 
village and have the constable lock them 
up in the town hall cellar.” 

“No, that wouldn't do,” answered Dun- 
can, 

“Why not?” 

“The baby would suffer.” 

“Well, then, put them out of mind, 
You can just wager they won't risk send- 
ing any message back to Boston, and—” 
He was silenced by a punch from Dun- 
can. “Listen!” From the north there 
came the faint clatter of a horse's hoofs. 
Some one was riding toward them at full 
gallop. Presently the horse and rider 
appeared in the most distant bend of the 
road. He drew nearer rapidly, and in a 
moment fairly shot by the two startled 
lads on the stone fence, 

“The Tory boy,” gasped Phil. 

“And he’s going back to Boston!” 

Duncan stood on the highest boulder 
near him and watched the speeding mes- 
senger. He saw him continue down the 
hill at a break-neck pace and then go 
splashing through the shallow water at 
the ford, In another moment he was tak- 
ing the uphill grade with checked speed 
until he soaker the top. Again he was 
off at full gallop. But when he reached 
the cross-road which comes from, the east 
to join the Boston turnpike he pulled up 
to read the sign board. Then, turning to- 
ward the east, he aeaty disappeared, 
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swallowed up in t in re 
Saletn og Bares te Surpi Duncan. 


Latin 





“He drew nearer rapidly and in a moment fairly shot by 
the two startled lads.” 


But there's one chance against us, Phil. 
Salem is only eighteen miles away, and 
Boston is twenty-four. Now you remem- 
ber what Squire Phillips said to the Com- 
mittee of Safety when we were hauling 
stones for the mill.” Duncan had come 
down from his lookout perch on the 
boulder and was talking with sharp em- 
phasis. “He told them there was little 
chance of our seeing any red-coats in 
Andover, unless they might land from 
their ships at Salem and send foraging 
parties about the countryside. If such an 
expedition has started from Boston by 
sea, those Tories will know about it; and 
they may be sending word about the pow- 
der mill to Salem, because, of course, it’s 
much nearer.” 

“That’s a rather big ‘if’ Duncan,” in- 
terposed Phil. 

“Yes, but there goes that boy on the 
Salem road! We saw him go, didn’t we? 
Now, Phil, this may mean everything to 
the cause. But it is uncertain danger, as 
you say; and perhaps we had better not 
send word to the Pommittee of Safety, 
for they would have to stop the work at 
the powder mill in order to patrol the 
roads, and you know that every minute 
counts in making that powder and deliver- 
ing it to General’ Washington. They are 
hoping to send the first lot to-morrow.” 

‘Well, what shall we do?” asked Phil, 
who was always ready to follow his boy 
captain in any plan made at any time for 
any purpose, 
of Narely know. Let’s think it over. 
Come on for the kite.” 


TS two boys stumbled over the stone 
wall and walked slowly back toward 
the gpot where Duncan had left his favor- 
ite pos¥ession. Phil mile no real attempt 


to think out a plan of action, but watched 
his leader’s anxious face. He noticed him 
finally square his shoulders in a resolute 
way just as they reached the kite, and 
was not surprised to receive directions at 
once, 

“There’s just one way to cover the dis- 
tance.” 

“What distance?” 

“Why, from the cross-roads to the vil- 
lage. It’s a good long mile and a half— 
too long for us to cover on foot before 
they would reach the powder mill. Be- 
sides, they will be mounted if they come 
at all, and they might head us off before 
we could give the alarm. No, we must 
signal !” 

“But how?” 

“With the kite, of course, just as we 
did when we played Indian war last year.” 

“Just the thing! Where will the sta- 
tions be?” 

“I can see only one plan,” replied Dun- 
can, “I'll go to the Salem cross-road and 
put up the kite as high as she'll go. You 
wait till the kite is up and then go as 
far toward the village as you can with- 
out losing sight of the kite. You won't 
be able to see the cross-road after you 
leave this hill. But if you can see the 
kite, that’s all that’s necessary. We'll use 
the same signal as before; if the kite 
comes down slowly it will mean the coast 
is still clear; but if it falls suddenly, as 
if broken, you will know that the red- 
coats are at the cross-road. You ought 
to take a station about half-way between 
here and the village. That will give you 
only a half-mile to run, and you ought 
to have the church bell going in five min- 
utes after you get the signal. Besides, 
I'll do my eat to delay them.” 

“But what will happen to you? They 
may—” 

“Bah! Go to your post at once now! 
That slippery Tory brat might meet a 
party of them on the highway at any mo- 
ment.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the 
young scout grabbed up his kite from the 
ground and started at full run for the 
cross-road. His somewhat bewildered sub- 
ordinate stood staring after him for a 
moment, and then obeyed orders by leap- 
ing over the stone om and scurrying off 
toward the village. 


UNCAN waded carefully across the 

ford, with his kite held high, and 
soon reached the sign-board which pointed 
an ominous finger toward Salem. It took 
him but a few minutes to choose a prom- 
ising spot in the nearby pasture and 
stretch out his stout cord. Then a quick 
sprint—and up. went the big kite, con- 
trolled by his master hand. 

The breeze was steady enough to please 
a sailor, and Duncan soon found that he 
could tie the end of his cord to a conveni- 
ent gate-bar. 

He sat down beside the highway to 
watch his kite soaring placidly far aloft, 
like a great American eagle. The blue 
sky and the soothing wind conspired 
against his wakefulness, and his heavy 
eyelids, much abused by the recent night 
shifts at the mill, soon curtained off the 
world from him as he crumbled down into 
a deep sleep. In the land which he en- 
tered beyond the blue sky there seemed to 
be utter confusion. ites, sign-boards 
and y’xe trees were marching about in all 
dire” is. Yes, and there were some of 


(Continued on page 84) 








Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol 


Cuaprer 1V.—( Cont.) 


ON STRONG went 
D down to supper with 
the conviction that 


something had to be done 
about his bill for the bird- 
house lumber. He _ got 
through his football prac- 
tice too late. If he could 
get through earlier—— 

“What's the matter, 
Don?” Barbara whis- 
pered, “You're sitting with 
your mouth wide open.” 

“I thought of some- 
thing,” Donald answered. 

Why couldn’t he prac- 
tice first instead of Andy 
Ford? Then, as soon as his 
turn ended he could hurry 
home and start work. That 
night he went around to 
see Mr. Wall. The coach 
heard his story and looked 
at the lumber company bill, 
then glanced at him and 
smiled a bit. 

“Afraid of having a bill 
you cannot pay, aren't 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Donald. 
“Could I practice first?” 

“Yes; we can fix that. 
And, Don, always be 
afraid of the bill you can- 
not pay.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. 
He didn't quite grasp the 
full meaning of this, but 
he was acutely aware that 
a great load had been 
lifted from his mind. 
Next day he would start 
in earnest, 

But when he hurried home from the 
practice next afternoon it seemed that he 
could not get started the way he wanted 
to. When supper time came he had ac- 
complished very little. 

“Tomorrow's Saturday,” he told himself. 
“No school. I'll get up early and work 
all morning.” 

He was in the shop at eight o'clock. By 
noon the first bird house was finished. He 
went upstairs jubilant, 

“Football today?” Barbara asked. 

Donald nodded, It was a road game. 
The team had to travel to a neighboring 
town. Suddenly his face lengthened. The 
round trip was twenty cents. The other 
high school would pay half their fare, but 
at that the trip would cost him ten cents, 
That would leave him only sixty-five cents 
in the bank, 

“Gee,” he muttered, “football’s getting 
me in trouble every way.” 


LiL 


OWEVER, when he stepped aboard 


the local trolley with his uniform in get 


a battered suit-case, he felt better. He 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


(Synopsis of what has happened 
before is printed on page 80) 


Illustrated by NorMAN P. RockweLL 





“They Were Marked E2 and B4.” 


was one of the squad. He could sit with 
Leonard and Mr, Wall and feel that he 
was not intruding, That was worth ten 
cents alone. Now, if he got into the 
game— 

He got in at the finish for ten glorious 
minutes. Twice the other school tried him, 
and twice he spilled the play. He rode 
home feeling that he was a hero. His 
pulse still pounded from the joy of the 


game. This was worth all the ten-cent 
pieces in his session. 
That night he delivered the bird house 


and collected fifty cents. The coin fell 
into the orange bank with a cheerful clink. 
His fortune had reached a high-water mark 
of one dollar and fifteen cents, 

Sunday he did no work in the shop. 
Monday there was football practice. Don- 
ald had his turn first and should have hur- 
ried away. But the glamour of having 
played Saturday was over him. He lin- 
gered and lingered and lingered, and when 
at last he did hurry off it was too late to 
much done. 

“How about that other bird house?” Ted 
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asked. “Will you be able 
to go to the show?” 
“Sure,” said Donald. He 
wasn’t going to worry 
about that other bird 
house. Didn’t he have 


over a dollar in the bank? 

“How much does it cost 
to build one?” Ted in- 
quired. 

“Why—” Donald paused, 
stared ahead a. .moment 
and swallowed as though 
his throat were dry. 
“About a quarter,” he 
said weakly. “See you to- 
morrow, Ted.” 

He wanted to be alone. 
He had blundered again. 
He had one dollar and fif- 
teen cents in the bank, but 
only ninety cents of it was 
his. Twenty-five cents was 
due the lumber company 
for the material that had 
gone into the first bird 
house. 

Why hadn’t he hurried 
home and started the sec- 
ond house? If he didn’t 
finish it in time to deliver 
it tomorrow night, it—he 
swallowed again—it would 
be impossible for him to 
go to the show. And he 
wanted to go. It might 
be months before another 
show came to Chester. 

“I'll work tonight,” he 


vowed, “I'll pile in and 
t that other bird house 
one.” 


After supper he lighted 
a os : and carried it 
down to the shop. The 
illumination was r. The board on which 
he worked was half in and half out of 
shadow, Yet, for all that, the boy worked 
with furiotis haste. When bed time came 
he had his material cut. Next afternoon 
he would put it together, deliver and col- 
lect his price. He'd see that show after all. 

The better to make sure of the com- 

letion of his job, he asked to be excused 

rom the next day's practice. As soon as 

classes were over he hurried home. He 
sat near his father’s bench and began to 
put the house together. 


RADUALLY, as he worked, he be- 
gan to see that this house wasn’t 
going to have the trim look of the sample. 
edges were ragged. One of the cor- 
ners wabbled. It was a sloppy job. 
From the gate came Ted Carter’s whis- 
tle. Donald went out. 
“We want to our tickets before 
school tomorrow,” Ted said excitedly. 
“The best. seats are always sold before 
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“Finish the bird house?” 

“Finishing it now.” 

“I'll whistle for you in the morning,” 
Ted told him. “We'll go right down and 


get good seats side by side. So long.” 
Donald went back to the shop. His 
father was looking at the bird house. Mr. 


Strong put down the job and quietly re- 
ret to his bench. 

“It—it’s a little loose,” said Donald. 

“A little,” said his father. 

The boy pondered. Perhaps, if he put 
the screws in very tight, he could get 
those edges together. Maybe, if there 
was only a little space, he could putty it 
and the paint would hide the effect. He 
went to work. 

But, screw tight as he might, he could 
not bring the ow snug. In the end he 
puttied the open spaces and stained the 
wood. He went upstairs. He did not 
look back, but he was sure that his father 
had gone over to inspect the job. 

At that his cheeks flushed. He thought 
about what Mr. Wall had said about an 
honest job and an honest price. 

“But,” he faltered, “but I need the 
money. That’s why I hurried.” He knew, 
without being told, this his excuse sounded 
weak. When he came down to supper 
he didn’t feel like eating. 

“Going to deliver the bird house to- 
night?” his father asked. 

e stared at his plate a moment. “I— 
I'm not going to sell that house,” he said. 

He heard Barbara breathe as though 
she had been holding her breath. Then: 

“May I have it, Don?” she asked. 

“It isn’t worth giving,” the boy said in 
a low voice. 

“Oh, yes, it is,” said Barbara. “It’s 
worth more to me than the best bird 
house in the world.” 

He looked at her. He knew now. She 
—she understood, and was glad. 

Sitting on the porch 
after supper he heard 
Ted Carter’s whistle at 
the front gate. 

“I was just pass- 
ing,” Ted said  hur- 
riedly. “Finish the bird 
house?” 

“Yes,” said Donald. 

“Good! Ill get you 
out in the morning. 
Everybody says _ it’s 

ing to be the finest 
show that ever came to 
Chester. One scene has 
a railroad wreck, and 
in another scene a fel- 
low jumps off a bridge. 
We want to get good 
seats sO we can see 


everything.” 

Ted was gone. Don- 
ald walked slowly back 
to the porch. 


A railroad wreck and 
a fellow jumping off a 
bridge! Why hadn't 
he worked a little slow- 
er on that bird house? 


UDDENLY he 

clapped his hands 
together. If he worked 
every afternoon and 
took his time he could 
turn out bird houses 
that would be right. Why, he could 
easily make eight in the next three weeks. 
He had made the rejected house in a 
few hours, but he had spoiled things by 
hurrying. Well, if he went just a little 


slower, and made his eight, he’d have 
all kinds of money. He'd have enough 
to pay his lumber bill, and the dollar to 
put in the bank to meet the Second-class 
scout requirement, and enough to buy 
more material and pay cash if he wanted 
to. Think of it—cash! 

He became all aglow with enthusiasm. 
Why, there was no reason why he couldn't 
see the show. All he had to do was to 
make those eight houses, and he would 
have so much money that taking a quar- 
ter now wouldn’t make the least bit of 
difference. 

He opened his pen-knife, went inside 
and took down the bank. Soon a twenty- 
five cent piece fell into his hands. He 
would buy his ticket in the morning. 

Upstairs in his own room later doubts 
began to dampen his joy. He had made 
two houses and there wasn’t a penny 
of profit to show. He had made twenty- 
five cents on the first job, and had lost 
twenty-five cents on the second. 

He tried to tell himself that the eight 
houses he was going to build would make 
all the difference in the world. And at 
once he found a new question presenting 
itself. Would he make eight houses? 
Would he tear himself away from the 
football practice the moment his turn 
ended? 

He sat on the side of the bed and 
did not undress. Suppose he couldn’t 
make those eight houses? Suppose Andy 
Ford was hurt and he was the only player 
for the place. Then he’d have to prac- 
tice all afternoon. Suppose he spoiled 
one or two of the eight houses. Suppose 
He stood up and walked over to 
the window. Suppose he couldn’t pay 
his bill at the lumber yard. Just as Mr. 
Wall had said, it was the bill you couldn’t 










“Oh, you hayseed, I’ll 
tell you when it’s time 
for the curtain to go 


up.” 





pay that made you afraid. 

On the bureau top was his Scout 
“Handbook for Boys.” He opened it 
and turned to the Scout Laws and read 
them slowly. He came to this: 





“A Scout is thrifty. He saves his 
money so that he may pay his own 
way.’ 


Pay his own way meant what? It 
meant paying his bills. How could he be 
sure of being able to pay his bills if he 
didn’t save his money? 

Donald’s breath trembled in a sigh. A 
train wreck and a fellow jumping off a 
bridge. 

“T’ll bet it’s a fine show,” be said wist- 
fully. 

The house had quieted. He opened his 
room door, tiptoed along the hall and 
started to go downstairs. Once or twice 
his feet caused the boards to creak. He 
stood still and listened, but nobody came 
to investigate. Presently he reached the 
parlor. 

He heard his mother and Barbara talk- 
ing quietly in the kitchen. In the dark- 
ness his hand felt along the mantel-piece. 
His fingers touched the orange bank, felt 
about until they came to the little slot, 
and opened. A piece of silver clinked 
as it dropped into the bank. 


Cuaprer V 
Donald Receives a Gift 


HEN Don awoke next morning he 
W lay in bed with no ambition te 

be up and doing. Before hin 
stretched a sorry sort of day. Right at 
the start he would have to meet Ted and 
explain that he could not go to the show. 
He had faced Ted’s gibes before, and he 
knew that explaining to his friend wasn’t 
going to be a very cheerful experience. 

At length the smell of coffee and grid- 
dle cakes told him that breakfast was 
almost ready. He arose and began to 
dress. 

“Hurry, Don,” came Barbara’s voice. 
“I’m keeping your cakes hot.” 

He came downstairs scarcely interested 
as to whether his breakfast was hot or 
cold. He had hardly seated himself at 
the table when a whistle sounded shrilly 
from the road. 

Barbara looked at him. 

“Is that Ted Carter?” 

Donald nodded. 

“So early?” 

“We have an appointment,” said the 
boy. 
He ate a few cakes, and then excused 
himself and went out to the hall for his 
hat. He heard Barbara say something 
about people who had nothing to do but 
hang around. 

Ted, at the gate, was stamping im- 
patiently. He brightened as Donald ap- 
proached. 

“I thought you were never coming. 
Hurry! We want to get seats.” 

But Donald, instead of coming out to 
join him, stood inside the fence and 
looked miserable. “I can’t go,” he blurt- 


ed. 

“What’s that?” 
“Why not?” 

“I can’t afford it. I owe mone 
lumber yard, and I must save a dollar—” 

“Beans!” Ted cried in disgust. “Boy 
scouts again.” 

“I'd have been all right if I hadn’t 
mussed up that second bird house,” Don- 
ald explained. “Instead of making a quar- 
ter, I lost a quarter. If I don’t pay the 
lumber yard in thirty days they’ll charge 
me interest.” 

Ted scowled. “You ought to have some 
money. You've been cutting grass, and 
raking lawns, and——” 


Ted swung around. 


to the 
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“T have a dollar and fifteen cents.” 

“How much?” 

“A dollar and fifteen cents.” 

“Is that all?” Ted mocked. His tone 
became sharp. “How much do you think 
a ticket costs, a million dollars?” 

“I can’t spend a quarter,” said Donald. 
He began to explain again about his lum- 
ber bill, and the dollar he had to save. 
Ted gave an impatient shrug. 

“Tell it to Sweeney,” he said. He be- 
gan to walk away; but even as he took 
his first few steps he was aware that 
going to the theatre without Donald was 
going to spoil his evening. He swung 
around and came back. 

“Say,” he said, “couldn’t I lend you a 
quarter to buy a ticket?” 

Donald made a jump through the gate. 
“Would you, Ted?” I wouldn’t have to 
touch my bank. I could pay you when—” 

Ted gave an airy wave of his hand. 
“Any time,” he said; “any time. Hustle, 
now. We want to get good seats.” 


ONALD ran back to the house for 

his school books. His whole day had 

changed. He wasn’t going to eat into his 

money. He was going to be thrifty. And 

he was going to see the show, anyhow. 

“Gee!” he said to himself. “Isn’t Ted 
the good fellow?” 

Ted, by virtue of his position as capi- 
talist, took charge of the arrangements. 
He dictated the pace as they walked to- 
ward Chester’s little theatre, and he 


stepped up to the box office window and 
bought the tickets. They were marked 
E2 and E4. 

“What does the E mean?” Donald 
asked. 

“Beans!” said Ted. “Haven’t you ever 
been to the theatre before? That means 
that the seats are in the fifth row. Shall 
I mind your ticket?” 

“Can’t I mind it?” Donald asked. 

Ted handed him the pasteboard with 
very bad grace. But Donald was too 
happy to bother about how Ted felt. Five 
times during the morning he took the 
ticket from his pocket and looked at it. 

There was no football practice that 
afternoon. Don should have started work 
on a bird house, but Ted wanted him to 
go down and stand outside the theatre 
and see the scenery carried in. He came 
back to — with dancing, excited eyes. 

“Come home as soon as the play is 
over,” Mr. Strong ordered. 

“Yes, sir,” said Don. 


HEN the theatre doors were opened 
he and Ted were the first persons 
to enter the playhouse. They went down 
to their seats and craned their necks and 
looked all around. 
“Big place, isn’t it?” Don asked in a 
whisper. 
“It is,” Ted agreed languidly, “to a 
fellow who’s never been down to the city.” 
Donald felt abashed. Gee, what a fel- 
low Ted was, going every place and see- 


ing everything. Then the orchestra came 
out from the pit under the stage and Don 
felt his heart thump. Was the show go- 
ing to start? He asked Ted. 

“Oh, you hayseed,” Ted mocked. “That’s 
the overture. I'll tell you when it’s time 
for the curtain to go up.” 

After that Don asked no further ques- 
tions. . When the music ceased and the 
— were lowered, Ted said: “Here’s 
where she starts.” 

Don scarcely breathed. The curtain 
went up. It seemed to him that he was 
looking at a river that stretched miles 
and miles away. 

To Don it all seemed glorious. When 
the hero jumped from the bridge he all 
but cried out aloud, and at train 
wreck scene he trembled with ee A 
Then, at last, the final curtain fell. e 
sighed and blinked his eyes, and reached 
under the seat for his cap. 

“Great, wasn’t it?” he asked. 

Ted nodded. For the moment his su- 
perior air was gone. 

“I'll pay you that quarter,” said Don, 
“IN “h wan Ted told hi They 

“No hurry,” Ted to m. se 
arated, and Don ran for home. A idag 
time afterward he lay in bed unable to 
sleep and lived again the story of the play. 

Next morning the company was gone, 
and the theatre was closed and dark, and 
Don came back to the everyday life of 
a workaday world. 

(Continued on page 80) 


The Young Cannon Builders 


OOM, boom — poppety-pop — bang — 
bang! 

Jed Crawford opened his eyes and 
listened for a second, then, with a grin, 
leaped out of bed and began hustling into 
his clothes. 

Boom, boom—bang, bang, bang, bang, 
bang. The dawn of the Fourth echoed 
across the town. Jed heard the roar of 
the big ’uns and the rattlety-bang of the 
“packs of ’em,” the ringing of church bells 
and all the attendant noises that aroused 
the countryside that Independence Day 
morning. He could almost smell the burn- 
ing powder. : 

He hurriedly doused his face into the 
wash bowl and swept back his wet hair 
with an impatient stroke of the brush. 
Then as he gave his hands a hasty drying 
he looked at the red pasteboard box that 
he had carefully placed on the chair at 
the foot of his bed the night before. It 
was stuffed full of combustibles—the long 
gray tails of firecrackers dangling over 
the sides and the rotund forms of “giant” 
torpedoes bulging out of the mass of color 
like great red onions. 

Jed gazed at the assortment with pride 
for a moment. But as he recalled the 
precious quarters, dimes and nickels these 
things had cost him, coins that he had 
worked hard to earn in these months past, 
he sobered a trifle. 

Boob, boom—bang, bang—pop-pop-pop 
—boom, bang, rolled the thunderous mes- 
sage of the Fourth through the open win- 
dow. 

“Pshaw,” said Jed, “it’s the Fourth an’ 
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I want to make a racket, too. But say— 
just wait until we trot out our old can- 
non. It'll make more noise than anything 
in this town.” And with the red box of 
fire crackers under his arm he rushed down 
Stairs to the dining-room. 


REAKFAST with the. family was 

only a ceremony that morning so far 
as Jed was concerned. But even before 
he had left the table came a rippety- 
bang, bang, bang, bang of a blank cart- 
ridge revolver from the neighborhood of 
the front lawn, and a voice: 

“Hi, Jed—Jed—come on! Here’re t’ fel- 
lers !” 

It was the yoice. of happy, freckle- 
faced Reddy Stafford, Jed’s chum and one 
of his co-workers in the construction of 
their big cannon. The “fellers” referred 
to were cannon builders, too. 


With a hasty “May I be excused?” a 
peck at his mother’s cheek and a “So-long, 
Dad,” to his father, Jed bolted throu 
the front hall and out the door to 
greeted by the rattle of cartridge pistols 
and big fire crackers exploded in his honor. 

Jed fired two or three “big ’uns” by 
way of retaliation and then a hasty con- 
ference ensued which ended with a rush 
down the graveled drive to the barn. 


F IVE sturdy lads crawled into the dust- 
iest and darkest corner of the build- 
ing and from under grimy tarpaulins and 
hay covers hauled the biggest, ugliest- 
looking gas pipe cannon imaginable. With 
it came a can of big-grained blasting pow- 
der and a makeshift ramrod. This equip- 
ment was carried through the rear door 
of the barn, out ‘henagh the apple or- 
chard to the field beyond. Jed insisted 
on this precaution for he had a feeling 
that his folks would object mightily to 
the cannon and—well, the way to get away 
with it was not to let them know of its 
existence, then they could not raise any 
objections. 

Isn’t she a corker?” asked Jed as he 
surveyed her. 

Mr, thing in this town,” shouted 
Claud Emry. 

“Wait till she goes off. She'll wake th’ 
dead,” said Reddy as he produced a fire- 
cracker fuse from his trouser pocket and 
forced it into the priming-hole. 

Jed was cannoneer when the prim- . 
ing had been inserted he scooped a 
(Continued on page 28.) 
































































































































“You 


WILL try to get things down here as 

near as I can like they happened, but 

sometimes if they are not just right 
please excuse me. Anyway, you don’t have 
to read it. 

We were all over behind the blacksmith 
shop just talking about things in general 
when Fatty Masters ran around the cor- 
ner. He was het up, inside and out. 

“There’s a new boy in town!” he said. 

We all set up and took notice. Fat went 
right on talking. 

“He’s the newest boy that ever come here 
to Cartersville or any other town!” 

“Let’s go see,” said Smitty Henderson, 
pulling up his galluses. Smitty is the 
strongest boy in town. He can swing his 
pa’s biggest sledge in the blacksmith shop. 
’ He grabs right hold of a thing, just like a 
dog does a bone, and that’s why he wanted 
to go see the new boy as soon as he heard 
about him. 

“Wait a minute,” I told Smitty, “I’m be- 
ginning to have an ideer.” 

Smitty stopped willing enough, but Slats 
Sanders spoke up, like he most always does 
when somebody’s trying to think, or some- 
thing. 

“You’re always having ideers, Bunk Car- 
son! Just because your pa’s the preacher 
you think you can have ideers any time 
you want to!” 

Maybe I would of had to hit Slats after 
that if Fatty hadn’t yelled: 

“Hurry up and come along before that 
feller gets tired and s home !” 

So we started for the lake shore where 
Fatty said he had saw the new boy. We 
went through the village and down across 
the Stedman lot to the top of the bluff 
and peeked between the trees. 

Sure enough, there was the boy on the 
shore. Leastways we took Fat’s word for 
it that he was a boy. He looked more like 
a picture of the Spanish War to me. He 


and healthy 


to get a says Slats. “Why man, and we tumbled down that bluff like 
chance at that hole in didn’t you tell us, a herd of elephants, yelling and jumping 
the fence.” Fat?” through the bushes, but the new boy just 
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Strawberries and 
—Scoots 


Introducing Bunk Carson, Fatty Masters and the Rest of 
the Cartersville Gang 


By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Illustrated by F. RiagNEry 


more about what he’s doing than you do.” 
All this while the new boy had been 
looking around on the lake shore. When 
we went down the bluff without trying not 
to make any noise he turned around and 
watched us come. 
“Whoop ’er up!” yelled Pieface Sher- 


had on soldier 
clothes—not the 
Grand Army kind— 
but he didn’t have 
any gun that I could 
see. 

“Jimmy beeswax !” 





had to be strong 


stood still. We fetched up on the shore a 

and got in a kind of half ring around him. 
“Hello!” said he, standing as cool as a 

cucumber, with his back to the lake. 

“Hello yourself!” said Smitty. “What’s 
your name?” 

“John Nelson.” 

Nobody could find any fault with that 
kind of a name, but pretty soon Grunter 
Perkins spoke up and said: 

“What you got on them clothes for?” 

“I’m.a boy scout,” the new feller told 
him and looked at Fatty with a kind of 
grin. Fat got red in the face again and 
I figgered he had got mussed up for mak- 
ing talk about the soldier clothes. 

“What's a boy scoot?” said Smitty. 

“Scout, not scoot,” said Nelson. “Boy 
scouts are boys that are trying to learn 
how to be ready for anything.” 

That kind of 


“If I had you'd 

said I was a liar, and it’s too hot to fight.” 

Fat was right. Most anybody would of 

said he was a liar, especially if they had 
known Fat real well. 

“Is his pa an officer?” asked Scales Law- 
ton. Scales’ pa keeps store and is rich 
and Scales has got ideers about money and 
high society and them things. 

“I dunno,” said Fatty. “Miss Sally Stagg 
is his aunt and he’s a-staying up there, I 
heard.” 

“What does he talk like?” Smitty Hen- 
derson asked. Then Fat begun to hem and 
haw and get red in the face. 

“You had a fight with him, Fat Mas- 
ters!” squeaked Runty Brown. “That’s 
how you got the dirt all over your back!” 

Fat looked at him kind of reproachful 
and then I knew why Fat was so het up 
when he came and told the rest of us about 


the new boy. Somebody snickered and flabbergasted 
Smitty said to shut up. Smitty, but he 

“Where’s that ideer of yours, Bunk?” he had his brain 
said to me. “The only thing I can think of working along 


is to wallop this new feller, but I want to 
have you figger out a reason for it.” 

All of a sudden my mind was took with 
what pa would call inspiration, but I guess 
it comes from hard thinking, because I’d 
been feeling in the insides of my head that 
I was going to have an ideer. 

“Tell you what,” I said. “I’ve got a plan 
that’s going to teach that new boy some- 
thing about war. We'll show him he can’t 
lick one of our bunch without getting fixed 
for it. We'll all go down and talk to him 
and when I ask him up to my house to pick 
some ripe strawberries don’t you fellers 
say a word. Just come right along and 
act natural and do like I say.” 

“But they ain’t no strawberries in your 
garden,” Fatty said. 1 guess he’s so fat 
his brains get clogged up sometimes. 

“Shut up,” Smitty told him. “Come 
along and do like Bunk says. He knows 


10 


a 


one line and it 
was like him to 
keep on asking 
questions 
whether he un- 
derstood the 
answers or not. 
I’ ve knowed 
him to do the 
same thing in 
school. 

“Do all the 





scoots have to 
“Let’s go see,’ said wear them 
Smitty. duds ?” he 


asked, pointing 
to the new boy’s clothes. 
“Scout, not scoot,” Nelson told him, look- 
ing a little peevish. 
“Scoot,” said Smitty. You might just as 
well have tried to lift an anvil as to change 
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him on that. 
folks get set in their minds? 





Ain’t it funny how some 4 pgace The next minute it was rough 


work and you had to be strong and 


It looked to me like it was time to start healthy to get a chance at the hole in the 


something else, so I said: 


“Do you want to go and pick some ripe 


strawberries?” 
The boy scout looked at 
me and grinned. 


“Sure,” he said. “Where 
are they?” 

“Come on up to my 
house,” I told him. But I 


didn’t say the berries was 
there. 

“Come on, Scoot,” said 
Grunter Perkins, and that 
was what we called him 
after that. But he was 
friendly and didn’t seem to 
mind it all the way back up 
the bluff and into the vil- 
lage. 

The gang followed alon 
all right until we got to ol 
Gramp ‘Hawkins’ garden. 
Then, when I started to turn 
in, they stopped and Slat Sanders pretty 
nearly .spoilt everything. 

“This ain’t—” 

Right there I dug him in the ribs and 
he shut up. 

“Come along,” 
all waiting for? 
on the berries?” 

That made Scoot and all of them laugh 
and I knew they’d do what I said. Gramp 
Hawkins has got a pretty high and tight 
fence around his garden and he likes 
boys as well as he does potato bugs. The 
gate to the garden is always unfastened, 
but Gramp can see you pretty near the 
minute you get inside. The only regular 
way out is through the gate, for the fence 
is over a man’s head, but I knew some- 
thing the rest didn’t know. 

So I walked right up to the gate and 
stood to one side like pa does when he 
invites visiting ministers to step into the 
house. Smitty is always game. He took 
a chance and went first. I stooped for- 
ward and whispered in his ear: 

“There’s a hole in the fence behind 
the currant bushes!” 

That was enough, for it showed him 
there was another way to get out. When 
Slats Sanders see Smitty go in, he went, 
too, and I whispered to him. Then I had 
’em all going like sheep and I whispered 
to each one, except that when I came to 
Scoot I said: 

“The princess has hid the gold in the 
moat !” 

That didn’t mean nothing, but it made 
him laugh and think I had been talking 
foolishness to all the rest. He went right 
along as easy as could be. 

There were eight of us, altogether, with 
Scoot, and we settled down on Gramp 
Hawkins’ strawberries like a swarm of 
bees. Runty Brown acted kind of nervous 
but most everybody enjoyed himself. Of 
course, it was too good to last more than 
a minute. Just as Scoot got settled to 
eating, picking berries off the vines very 
careful and telling me what a nice place 
my folks had, I heard a beller like the 
Pattersons’ bull had got loose. It was 
Gramp and he was madder than a hornet. 

He came a-yelling, as fast as his rheu- 
matism would let him, and I got to own 
up I was seared. He looked fiercer than 
usual. We went for them currant bushes, 
right through melon vines and everything. 

That is, we all did but Scoot. I got a 
glimpse of him standing still and lookin 
as though he couldn’t make out what h 





I said. “What are you 
Cream and sugar to put 





Fatty let out a 
holler. 


fence. 

Being the biggest, Smitty got through 
the hole first. I punched Slat Sanders 
and made it next, and pretty 
soon we were all through ex- 
cept Fatty Masters. Fat 
was the last one and he got 
stuck in the hole tighter 
than a plug in a cider bar- 
rel. We pulled on him, but 
it didn’t do no good. Then 
I whispered to him to lay 
still and maybe Gramp 
wouldn’t see him because he 
was behind the currant 
bushes, and Gramp don’t 
like to bend over much, so 
perhaps he would in the 
house after he got through 
with Scoot and not look for 
the hole now. I figgered 
that Fat would be a good 
plug to keep Scoot from 
getting out, anyway. 

By that time we got around to peek 
through cracks in the fenceboards to see 
what was happening to Scoot. I almost 
fell over when I saw him standing up and 
talking right back to Gramp Hawkins’ 
face like. Gee, he didn’t run a step. And 
there was Gramp swingin’ a barrel stave 
that was in his hand like a cat switches 
her tail when she’s ready for business. 

“No, sir,” I heard Scoot say. “I didn’t 
know this garden was yours or I wouldn’t 
have took them. I thought they belonged 
to one of the boys.” 

“Huh!” Gramp didn’t know whether to 
believe him or not. “Was it a peaked 
faced rapscallion in a blue shirt that got 
you in here?” 

“I don’t know the names of any of 
’em,” Scoot said. 

That made me think pretty good of 
Scoot and I most wished for a minute that 
Gramp wouldn’t wallop him. But it didn’t 






seem like there was going to be any such 
miracle as his getting off. 

“How do I know you ain’t lying?” 
Gramp asked him. 

“’Cause I’m telling you the truth!" 
Scoot fires right back. 

I don’t know what would of happened, 
but just then Fatty wiggled to rest him- 
self, his stomach being squashed some from 
laying on it, and Gramp saw the currant 
bushes shake. He only made two jumps 
from where he was and the next minute 
Fatty let out a holler that was louder 
than any holler I ever heard him give 
before. Gramp Hawkins had fetched that 
barrel stave down on the part of Fatty 
that was on the other side of the fence. 
He fetched it down again and I guess Fat 
—— all the mustard plasters in the 
world was being put on him all to once. 

The way that barrel stave whacked 
sounded painful, even on our side of the 
fence, and Smitty and I grabbed hold of 
Fat and pulled like it was a tug of war. 
We got him, all but his pants and part of 
his shirt and some hide. We were lucky 
to get what we did, for the hole was two 
or three sizes too small for Fat. We 
Cropped him and jun.ped back to our 
cracks in the fence. I guess that paddling 
kind of eased up Gramp’s mind, for he 
most grinned as he walked toward Scoot. 

“Why didn’t you run when you had a 
chance?” he asked him. 

“Why should I?” said Scoot. “I didn’t 
know I didn’t have any right to come here. 
I guess those fellows were playing a joke 
on me.” 

Gramp looked at him kind of funny. 

“Hm—m,”. he said. “Pick yourself a 
capful of berries and run along. But 


keep away from that pesky pack of boys 


or you'll come to a bad end!” 


Fatty Masters Trizs TO THINK 


That’s the title of the next story of 
the doings of Bunk Carson and his 
bunch of Cartersville chums. In the 
August Boys’ LiFe. 


“There was Gramp swingin’ 
a barrel stave—like a cat 
switches her tail when she’s 
ready for business,” 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


American Heroes and American Songs for American Boys 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy 


HIS is Uncle Sam’s 

! moon, or more 
properly Brother 
Jonathan’s moon, because 
Brother Jonathan stands 
for the American peo- 
ple, whereas Uncle Sam 
stands for the American 
Government. This is the 
moon in which a bunch 
of our old Americans de- 
liberately went to work 
and laid their heads on 
the block, so to speak, 
and then dared the 
headsmen to cut them 
off, for every man who 
signed the Declaration 





Sconts of America. 


They no doubt painted 
old England a_ bright 
red, but they could not 
contaminate Claude Du 
Vall, because you cannot 
spoil a bad egg. 

But be not too hard 
on Du Vall, for there 
were no boy scouts in 
Dumfront, and Claude 
was a victim of evil sur- 
roundings. This is the 
sort of surroundings 
amid which the old world 
folk-lore was born. Even 
good King Arthur did 
not escape being a thief 
in folk-lore, for which 
we have no less author- 





of Independence signed 
his own death warrant— 
if Great Britain had won. 

If you will look over 
the facsimile of that old 
document you will find 
that their hands did not 
tremble. They had their 
nerve with them! They 
didn’t side step the is- 
sue, but just put their 
names down there be- 
cause they thought they 
were right and were glad 
to register themselves as 
so thinking. 


Lord, while for 


foe, 


crown, 


Of knowledge, 
And let our hills 


THE LAND WE LOVE THE _ ity 
MOST 


pray, 
Of every clime and coast, 
Oh hear us for our native land, 
The land we love the most. 


Oh guard our shores from every 


Our fields with plenteousness. 
Unite us in the sacred love 


The song of liberty. 
—John R. Wrezford, 1837. 


than old Mother 

Goose. She says: 

“When good King Arthur 
ruled this land, 

He was a goodly King, 
He stole three pecks of bar- 

ley meal, 

To make a bag of pud- 

ding.” 

I do not believe he did, 
but if he did, evidently 
the people would have 
thought it funny. 

As late as the seyen- 
teenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries in Europe dis- 


all mankind we 


With peace our borders bless; 
With prosperous times our cities 


truth and Thee; 
and valleys shout 





This is also Catlin’s 
moon. He was born on the 17th of July, 
1796. Catlin was a great artist, a dead 
shot, a great horseman, a great plainsman, 
and a great student of Indian life. This 
is the Roasting Ear Season, and you should 
celebrate it by roasting corn at your 
camp-fire. This is the Harvest Moon of 
the Indians. 

These are all American names and be- 
long to American folk lore. 





We want American poets for American 
scouts; poets who are personally moral 
men, but not milksops. We want poets 
like Longfellow, Whittier and William 
Cullen Bryant, and all scouts should be 
familiar with their works. We want to 
cut out all we possibly can of the old 
world folk-lore because it originated in 
olden times, when morality was at a very 
low ebb, when dishonesty was considered 
heroic or humorous, when the funniest 
thing a clown could think of was to pre- 
tend to steal something. The people had, 
for instance, such heroes as that old high- 
wayman, Claude Du Vall, about whom so 
much romance is written. Claude was 
nothing but a common thief and hold-up 
man such as you may see to-day in any 
of our prisons, but he had full swing for 
a time when England was debauched, and 
he swung by his neck later. 

We read in an old book, “The universal 
{oy which seized upon the nations upon 

at happy event (the crowning of Charles 
II.) contaminated the morals of all, and 
riot, dissipation and every species of 
profligacy abounded.” 


honesty was_ general, 
everybody seemed to be a thief, an ad- 
mirer of the humor of dishonesty or a 
worshipper of thief heroes. After Claude 
Du Vall was hung at Tiburn in 1669, his 
body was buried “with many flambeaux 
amidst a numerous train of fashionable 
lady mourners in the middle aisle of the 
Church in Convent Garden.” 

Stop and think of that! Compare this 
disreputable old thief with the magnificent 
character of our Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton, George Washington or Abe Lin- 
coln, then see if you cannot understand 
why we want an American folk-lore and 
why we want to do away with that of the 
old world. 

Let us look at another old world celeb- 
rity whose name is a family name abroad, 
another highwayman, Jack Shepard, whose 
life was one of low, degraded viciousness. 
Jack was conducted to Tiburn, the place 
of execution, in a cart, and hung like any 
other thief and murderer. There is an- 
other fellow made even more famous b 
the old world folk-lore and that is Dic 
Turpin, burglar and all around common, 
low-down thief. He was executed on April 
7, 1789. Compare Dick Turpin, an un- 
precedented ruffian, with Johnny Apple- 
seed, the generous, kind, benevolent gentle- 
man of the wilderness. 





We also want good, old-fashioned Amer- 
ican songs for our scouts, and none of 
this foolish ragtime stuff which will not 
last a season. We want the songs that 
have proved their worth, lasting for many 
years. We want our own folk-lore songs, 
none of them based upon thievery, none 
of them celebrating the adventures of 


rogues and highwaymen. Let us sing the 
jolly old song, “Wait for the Wagon,” 
and those songs written by Steven C. 
Foster. Very few of you perhaps have 
heard of Steven C. Foster, but do not for- 
get him now, for he is the man who wrote 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee River,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and “Old Black 
Joe,” and Foster was an American—and 
not only an American, but he was born 
on the Fourth of July! He wrote “Nellie 
Bly” and “Nellie Was a Lady” and “Old 
Uncle Ned” and “Old Dog Tray,” all of 
them bully songs, songs that you may live 
with without corrupting your morals. Tell 
your teachers and parents that the boys 
want to learn such songs. 

There is “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
a little hard to sing, but the right sort of 
sentiment, and, of course, “Yankee 
Doodle”—and we must not forget “Yan- 
kee Doodle” was written in the Van Rens- 
selaer house in Rensselaer, N. Y., in 
1758, to make fun of the Americans, by 
Dr. Richard Shacksberg, a British officer. 
But when you hear “Yankee Doodle” 
played to-day it is played by Americans 
who are proud to be called Yankees! 

We must not neglect good old “Dixie,” 
a song that makes the Southern scouts of 
to-day cheer themselves hoarse, nor “Home 
Sweet Home,” the “American Christmas 
Carol,” by Phillips Brooks; the “Jolly Old 
Saint Nicholas,” by an unknown writer; 
the “Old Oaken Bucket,” “Tombigbee 
River” and the good old negro hymn, 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

Oh, we have lots of them! No need of 
going outside of America for American 
folk-lore songs and there is every reason 
why we should get them at home. 





Never forget that we have a great ad- 
vantage over all the countries in the 
world in this, that the old-time rulers on 
the other side of the water raked their 
countries with a fine-toothed comb, so to 
speak, and weeded out all the independent 
thinkers and progressive, adventurous 
spirits and made it so hot for them at 
home that they had to come over here, so 
that the majority of the early American 
settlers occupied a much higher moral 
plane than the people they left at home. 
Added to which, they learned self-govern- 
ment, and as they pushed further into the 
wilderness in search of free land they de- 
veloped a type of manhood never before 
seen on this old world of ours, because 
never before were a people put through 
such a schooling for self-respecting man- 
hood and development of character. 

That is why I say, when we signed the 
Declaration of Independence, we put our- 
selves on record as a agen to the crowns, 
scepters and old world royal titles, also 
all such mock heroes as that scallywag, 
Claude Du Vall, that thief, Jack Shepard, 
that highwayman, Robin Hood, and that 
other yeggman, Dick Turpin. They all 
belong in oblivion. Oblivion, my fellow 
scouts, is a big word, which means that 
we must “forget it.” We want to forget 
all these old dead beats, thieves and ras- 
cals and put in their place good, red- 
blooded, right-thinking, picturesque, dar- 
ing, athletic American scouts. Why? Not 
because they are Americans, but because 
every one of them was every inch a man! 


howl Study 
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AMPING, hiking, swimming, bird 

C study, fishing, trailing, baseball—all 

the things boys do in summer are 

the subjects of most of the letters going 

through the Boys’ Lire Lonesome Corner 
now. 


Burnp Boys Ger Lerrers 


A few months ago this Column gave the 
names of several blind scouts who want 
to receive letters. Their Scoutmaster, Mr. 
Longenecker, writes: 

“I am glad to write you that the Lone- 
some Corner of Boys’ Lire has been the 
means of waking up a lot of my scouts. 
So far 14 of my boys have received 45 
letters and the Scoutmaster has received 
6. Most of the boys are keeping up a 
regular correspondence with scouts in 
other parts of the country.” With this 
letter, Scoutmaster Longenecker sent in 
the names of four more boys of his troop 
who want letters. They are Frank Wis- 
oker, Joseph Mojzis, Simon Mahler and 
William Osman. Mr. Longenecker says 
Philip Espenhaim, Robert Simons and Al- 
fred Cerimedo, whose names were pub- 
lished before, haven’t been written to yet. 
Do your part to bring pleasure to these 
unfortunate blind boys. 


Wrarre ro Tuese SHUvrT-1NS. 


And here’s another unusual opportunity 
for scouts to do good turns. 

We are giving below the names of three 
boys who for months, or years, have been 
unable to leave their homes on account of 
an illness. Why not send them an inter- 
esting letter through this department, to- 
gether with a picture or a magazine? 
Perhaps some of the letters written will 
never be answered, but think of the pleas- 
ures you will be bringing into the hearts 
and lives of these shut-in boys. Write 
now! Their names are: Harold Leon 
Davis, N. Y.; Charles Howard Pride, N. 
Y., and Francis Lannon, N. Y. 





Finp Your Hossy Here 


Here are the boys who want to write 
about their favorite hobbies: 


AMERICAN 
Axel J. Anderson, N. Y.; bird oreay, 
cycling; bird clubs in vicinity of Ne 
State 


stamps, 
w York 


ah Edwin Arthur, 0.; begs in Ohio on bird study 
Edward Clarke Ardold, Jr., Wash.; plans for 
building bird houses; athletics, pitching, 
stamps 
] Samuel Bortz, Jr., Mich.; scouts in China; 
: foreign scouts 
/ Graeme Baker, Wyo.; foreign boys on bird 


study 
] Frank Boschetti, R. I.; hikes and camping 
] Francis Carlisle, Pa,; wireless 
Martin Dwyer, Ill.; electricity and camping 
Bertram T. J. Davis, Cal.; raising money for 


troop use; aviation 
inves’ Elkin, N, ¥.; western boys about trap- 
ping 


INN fh 


Our Lonesome Corner 


More and More Boys Exchanging Letters—Are You? - 


Harold Fountain, Wash.; boys in Arizona, Ool- 
orado, Texas; exchange postcards with pa- 
trol leaders; butterflies 

Francis Gregory, N. Y.; foreign and American 
boys about poster stamps and art 





Any Boy Can Do It 
This is the way 


Pick out the name of a boy. 

Write a letter to him. 

Address an envelope with 
his name and the right post- 
age. 

Put your own name and 
address on the reverse side 
of the inside envelope. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another, ad- 
dressed to the boy, in care of 
Boys’ Lire. Mail this to us 
and we will forward it. 

If your letter is to a boy in 
North America or . England, 
put on a two-cent stamp. If 
it is to go to any other 
country abroad, five cents. 














J. H. D. Heuer, Ill.; American and Canadian 
boys; Great Lakes and Georgian Bay; pho 
tography; wireless; stamps 

Willard erle Harvey, O.; 14-year-old scouts 
interested in music, camping and cooking 

A. Logan, Tex.; signalling, tracking, Span- 


ish, photography 
y | preted Pa.; wireless, music; for- 


James 
eign boys a genes or over 

T. eCombs, ass.; Japanese, English and 
Scotch. scouts 

Robert Murray, Cal.; foreign boys; 
golf; boys who made automobiles 

Dary ©. Maxfield, O.; cycling, bird nature and 
scenery 

William ©. Moore, Penna.; hikes, first aid, sig- 


nallin; 
Rieke, Wis.; birds, baseball, outdoor 


athletics ; 


Erwin 
sports 

Elmer Nelson, Minn.; stamps 

Christ Nielsen, Ill; autos and machinery 

Duncan Phillips, Pa.; agriculture 

Edward Poppele, J.; stamps 

Charles Plumb, Kas.; cartoon drawing, 
change photographs; scouts in Colorado 

Samuel A. Roth, Ill.; foreign scouts; exchange 


ex- 


Pictures, magazines and scout news 
Carl Seigle, Pa.; first class scouts in Phila- 
delphia 


Clyde Sherman, Okla.; 
France, Canal ne 
Randolph Stelle, Pa.; curios; stamps and post- 


cards 

Kendall Towne, Cal.; Scouts in San Francisco 

Waldemar Voorhees, N. Y.; printing and elec- 
tricity 

Rodolph Valentine, Iowa; patrol leaders 

John G. von Hofe, Jr.; . ¥.;_ merit badges 

Malcolm W. Wadsworth, Ark.; foreign scouts 

Richard W. Westerman, IIl.; patrol activities 
and photography; electricity; scouts in South 


America 
Foreicn 


Allen von Muralt, Germany; exchange stamps; 
writes letters in English, German an 
French 

W. James G. Wyllie, 

rds 


New Zealand; exchange 

stamps and postca 
The following boys have asked to have 
their names inserted in our Lonesome 
Corner list, but since re ( did not men- 
tion any particular subject on which they 
desired to correspond, we assume they 
are willing to write about anything. They 
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boys in British Isles, 





AMERICAN 
Paul A. Blackwell, Ky. Roy R. Cou Iowa 
John Celley, Iowa Arthur M. pman, 
Erskine P. Caldwell, Mass. ‘ 

Tenn. A. Fidler, Iowa 
Clifford Howard, Pa. Russell Hult, Til. 
Lester ha . ¥. Ralph Peterson, Neb. 
Harry L. Rice, Okla. Reid L. Shultz, Iowa 
Ernest M. Sutherland, Kenneth Smith, Conn. 

Towa Jos. S. Sylvester, Jr., 
John H. A. Sayers, Mass. 

Brace Siggina, Oi. Peek. Wake, too 
rnei 4 io. ls , Lowa 
Clarence Ven Gossen, . 
Iowa 
Foreicn 


Chotaro Ito, Japan Ly. d. Kous, Holland 


New boys are still writing letters 
through this Corner. This can be seen 
by the large number of names in the fol- 
lowing list, which includes both American 
and foreign boys. Their names are: 


AMERICAN 
Harold Allen, Mich. Charlie Webb, Tex. 
Walter K. Alexander, S. Russell Alien, Wash. 


Kas. Thomas Page Averill, 
Harry Bowyer, Pa. ‘ Ky. 
Charles E. Bludworth, Paul Brown, Ill. 
Russell J. Brock, O. 


Tex. 
Keith Betts, Mich. Stuart R. Beerye, Va. 
William Brown, ’ Roland Barkley, O. 
Douglas Cook, Mass. Newell Clapp, is. 
P. Starr Cressy, Conn. Carl 8S. Coffey, N. 0. 
Harold Colwell, N. Y. Mac Crosby, 0. 
Henry Reavis Cox, Tex. John E. Doen, Jr., 
Paul Drzymalla, Fla. Ind. 
Clyde Estabrook, Vt. Roy Elmore, Mo. 
Martin B. Freeman, N.Y.Roland Ellis, Ark. 
Frank Gilliam, Tex. Royal Fulwood, Ga. 
Ralph a Ill. Virgil Gift, Mo. 
John Grosse, Fla. =—s-—« La Montie G. Gist, O. 
George P. Hunter, Wis. John Wilford Hix, Va. 
Percy Harrell, Mass. Leslie Handke, Wis. 
Charles Hebert, Pa. Frank S. Haak, Pa. 
Stanley J. Jarek, Mass. Stanley Jones, Cal. 
Clarence E. Johnson, ©. Simon Johnson, Ill. 
BY Glen Jefferson, Neb. 
Francis Kelly, Mo. Edwin Kingery, Iowa 
Norman Kurzvig, Wis. Hope Kirk, Okla. 
Russell Kerlow, Tex. Boyd Kooker, Okla. 
_——— Livingstone, Killian V. R. Lansingh, 


Ii. 
Lester Lewis, Pa. 
Ova McCoy, Mo. 
Frank Maytham, N. Y. 
8rd, Melvin Mabey, Mass. 


ueston Linson, Tex. 
arland McCoy, Kas. 
John Maxwell, Ga. 
Vincent D. Miller, 


ee er Mendes, Cal. 
Jack Martin, Ga. Max Newcomb, Il. 
Herley Moore, Ark George E. Parks, Ill. 
Albert Nolan, O. Lee M. Pullen, W. Va. 
J. R. Newell, Mich. ‘W.. Lester Richards, 
Herbert Peach, Ga. Md. 
Roy V. Price, O. Glen F. Rupert, O. 
T. 8. Repplier N. Y. Oarl Ranger, Mich. 
Elmer A. , Kas, Harold Swales, Pa. 


Melvin L. Roberts, Tex.John Swanke, Wis. 





Fletcher Rider, N. Y. Oscar Swanson, N. H. 
John D. Seyiar, Iowa La Fayette Sory, Tex. 
W. J. Sholar, Jr., Mass. Philip Smith, Pa, 
Otto Smith, in. Orlin Thomas, Cal. 

Ed. Satterwhite, Ga. sonst Vioch, Jr., Kas. 
Harley Semple, Iowa Ral H. Wagner, Pa. 
ounce Sg — a D. o te N.Y 

rn . George R. , Mo 
Bennie 8. Wiltiants, Va. , 

Foreign 
Clarence Gardiner, 

Philip Dunn, Canada New Zealand 


Norman Glanoe, West g Kimo Hart, Hawaii 
Australia = aot Jr., British 
Walter Hammond, Eng. La rae 
Hiram K. Naipo, Hawaii George ‘Darien’ Fig 
Atricg 


Leonard Russell, Eng. 























“T rowed with a good will, for my hopes were rising.” 


Cuapren VIII—(Continued). 


HEN we crawled up our secret _ 
Wi the edge of the thicket, daylight 

was not yet advanced enough to make 
objects in the grotto discernible, But soon 
we were able to see that where the still had 
stood there remained only some pieces of 
wreckage, And etn 3 we made out 
the — portion of the boiler, lodged in 
che thicket. 

After having waited some time on the 
chance of the men coming to investigate, 
squirming impatiently, James spoke up. 

“What do you say to going around to 
the road on this side of the creek? We 
can see them sooner if og | come; and 
if they go in we can come back here.” 

For answer I began to crawl down the 
path to the canoe. 

We got out into the pine woods to the 
south, and then moved east till we got 
to the little open place in the hammock, 
where the moonshiners used to wait for 
darkness before driving into the grotto 
to the still. We moved rather cautiously, 
but had almost stepped into the place 
when we saw Uncle Bill’s horse and 
wagon. 

We slunk back into the brush. The 
horse was tied to the trunk of a palm, 
and seemed alone. 

We waited, crouching in the brush, 
above half an hour; but neither of the 
moonshiners came. It was getting irk- 
some. 


The Moonshiners in the Jungle 


By WALTER WALDEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN P. ROCKWELL. 


“Perhaps they went 
in when we were com- 
ing,” offered James. 
Before I had made up 
my answer I heard a 
movement in the brush 
to the east, and then 
Uncle Bill stepped in- 
tothe small open place. 

He stopped and 
scratched his head in 
thought for some mo- 
ments; then started 
untying the horse. But 
he evidently changed 
his mind, for he sud- 
denly tightened the 
knot again—to the 
disappointment of the 
horse—and started off 
down the half-made 
road, afoot. 

We followed, keep- 
ing under cover of 
the bushes. 

When Uncle Bill 
came to where the 
road to the ford 
branches to send a 
trail to the water by 
the thicket, and thence 
into the grotto, he 
stopped. We then saw 
Bat Mason coming 
from that way. As he 
approached we saw 
that he carried a flour 
sack half filled with 

goods. 

I thought to myself; “He’s got the things 
out of his cache; he’s going to run away.” 

Uncle Bill stood waiting, and as Bat 
Mason came near, he said to Uncle Bill: 

— hain't much left o’ thet thar 
at Rad . 

“What you-all got there?” asked Uncle 
Bill, pointing to the flour sack. 

“Oh, them’s my belongin’s,” said Bat. 

“Where be ye goin’?” asked Uncle Bill. 

“I certain ain't goin’ back to town— 
to shake hands with no revenuers,” said 
Bat. 

“There hain't no revenuers!” declared 
Uncle Bill, 

“Well, ef there ain't there soon will be. 
I got news o’ that,” returned Bat. “I 
lights out now, when I has the chance.” 

“Wal, then,” said Uncle Bill, “I reckon 
hits time we settles up.” 

“There ain’t no more settlin’ up, I 
guess,” said Bat, putting down the flour 
sack, 

“They’s a right smart comin’ for thet 
last load, I reckon,” said Uncle Bill. 

“ft reckon they ain’t,” said Bat, with 
an evil twist of his head. “I keeps thet 
for the time lost—you waitin’ on sick 
folks.” 

Uncle Bill stared fury. 

“I reckon you-all don’t leave these parts 
till ye settles up,” he said, ominously. 

Bat put his hand behind him. 

“I reckon, anyway, you knows too much 
about me,” said Bat, and he jerked into 
view that big revolver of his. 
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I shook with terror for Uncle Bill; and, 
on impulse, seized James’s gun and rushed 
into the open, the gun at ready—James 
at my heels. 


AT saw us, snatched up his flour sack 
and darted into the brush. 

I heard the twigs crackle and saw the 
brush wave for some distance the way he 
went. I felt there was no doubt he 
thought revenue officers were at our backs, 
and so he was little likely to return. 

Uncle Bill turned. There was some as- 
tonishment in his look. But immediately 
his clean-shaven upper lip and his goat’s 
whiskers stuck forward, showing his mouth 
to be pursed in anger. His hands were 
clenched in hard, white knots, and he 
looked in the direction Bat Mason had 
gone. 

“Consarn his skunk hide!” he said. “Ef 
I'd a-thought to a-taken my gun along 
he’d not got away! He pulled his gun 


on me!” 
He said it painfully. He spoke as if 
to himself. One could see that pulling a 


gun on him was, to Uncle Bill, an un- 
forgivable insult. 

When Uncle Bill turned his eyes on me 
again I noted a kindlier look in them than 
I had seen for some time past. 

“I reckon he’s done fer good,” he said, 
pushing his old hat over one ear with 
scratching his head. 

He asked no questions, nor made any 
talk that showed any curiosity regarding 
our presence there at the nick of time. 
His mind seemed busy with other things. 

“I got my horse yp here,” he said, point- 
ing up the road; and he started forward, 
James and I following. 

“I sespicioned he was up to some devil- 
mint,” Uncle Bill mumbled to himself as 
he strode ahead, 

Presently he turned in his tracks, 

“Did you-all hear a big shootin’ last 
evenin’?” he asked, 

We nodded “Yes,” 

He turned and stalked forward again 
and spoke, much as if talking to himself: 

“I shore seen the almighty hand o’ 
righteousness he tol’ about—I shore seen 
hit!” 

James and I nudged one another. 

“I shore seen hit!” Uncle Bill mumbled 
to himself. “I shore seen hit!” 

Then we got to the horse and wagon. 
Uncle Bill a to untie the animal, 
saying: 

“I reckon you-all better ride with me, 
ef ye be a-goin’ home.” 


Cuaptrer IX 
We Are Kidnapped—Uncle Bills Escape 


T was in the friendly tones of former 

days that Uncle Bill said: “I reckon 
you-all better ride with me, ef ye be a- 
goin’ home.” 

Before James or I had time to reply 
we heard another voice. 

“Up with yer hands, all o’ ye!” it said. 

Bat Mason stepped from the bushes, his 
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big revolver in one hand, his flour sack in 
the other. 

James and I put up our hands. Uncle 
Bill’s face was white with rage, and his 
hands clenched at his sides. 

“Up with yourn, Bill—quick!” said Bat. 

Uncle Bill’s went up. 

James’s gun stood against a palm-trunk. 
Bat stepped over and took it. 

“Now you, boy,” Bat nodded to me, 
“you git the rope out o’ the wagon.” 

I got the tethering-rope. 

“Now you tie Bill’s hands behind him,” 
he ordered. 

That went much against the grain; I 
knew Uncle Bill’s extreme sensitiveness to 
such an indignity. Uncle Bill seemed to 
discern my trouble and nodded an assent, 
putting his hands behind him, though he 
ground his teeth in rage at Bat. 

“You know how to make a _ bow-line,” 
said Bat. “Now you make good ones— 
tight,” he ordered. 

I made them under his watchful eye. 
Then he made me do the same for James, 
but allowed me to tie his hands in front; 


after which he had me help the two 
bound captives into the wagon. He then 
ordered me to lead the horse, and we 


started down the road to the ford, Bat 
following behind, gun on shoulder and 
pistol ready in pocket. 

After passing the ford and getting out 
of the hummock into the pine. forest on 
the north, Bat ordered me to turn east. 

“Go the quickest way you know to thet 
sail-boat o’ yourn,” he said. “They say 
as how you aire a good sailor—we'll see 
what we can make out o’ thet.” 

So I began to perceive what he was up 
to. He wouldn’t risk our going back to 
town and setting a posse on him. He 
meant now to escape in my _ sloop, 
Rambler; I was to be his sailor; and he 
was determined to keep us all with him 
till he was safe away, and there would 
be no fear of pursuit. That he also ap- 
prehended the coming of revenue officers, 
things he had let drop seemed to indicate. 

This fitted well, I thought, with Joseph 
De Long's possible interest in Bat Mason, 
as suggested in his letter. And now per- 
haps my friend, the revenue officer, was 
on the way and might arrive within the 
next two days, If there were only some 
way to cause delay. 

My thoughts were interrupted by Bat. 

“Has you fellers any grub with ye?” he 
demanded, 

I thought of our camp, and James’s 
pony, and our provisions there, It would 
hardly de to leave the pony tethered there 
without water if we were going on a voy- 
age. And the provisions, little as there 


were, would doubtless nourish us as well as - 


Bat Mason. So I spoke up: 

“We've got a little in camp,” I said. 

“Whar is camp?” he demanded, 

“Down the way we're going,” I said. 

“Wall, go there,” he ordered. 

When we got opposite our camp in the 
hummock I pointed. 

“It’s in there,” I said. 

“Kin ye drive in?” he asked, 

“Yes,” I answered, 

“Then do it,” 

So I led the horse in among the palms 
of our camp site. 

“I reckon I don’t walk no more,” said 
Bat, as he observed James’s pony and 
wagon. 

As I busied myself with placing our 
bacon, rice, flour, potatoes and dried 
peaches into the wagon I found oppor- 
tunity to whisper to James. 


“Write a note telling what’s happen- 
ing,” I said. 

I tore a bit of paper off the bacon 
wrappings and got it into James’s hands 
as I pushed the provision-box under the 
seat. He had his own pencil, which I 
pulled from his pocket under pretense of 
getting him his handkerchief. 

When we left our camp I was in the 
seat of the wagon, driving, James and 
Uncle Bill sitting on the floor of the 
wagon-box. Bat followed closely in 
James’s wagon, the guns between his 
knees and a watchful eye out. 

James soon lay down on his belly, and 
I knew he meant to write the note. For- 
tunately his hands were tied before him. 
Bumping over palmetto-roots as we were, 
the chances to use the pencil were sel- 
dom. But when I saw a short, smooth 
space ahead I would wiggle my foot as 
a signal to James and hold the horse to 
a steady walk. 

Now and then Bat urged haste. 

“Hit ’er up there!’ he would call. 
“This here ain’t ’xactly no funeral.” 

Finally I knew the note was finished, for 
I felt James pushing the paper into my 
shoe-top. I had an idea in mind that I 
might find a chance to make James’s pony 
the carrier of the note. 


:* was not yet noon when we got to 

Peace River and the anchorage of my 
sloop Rambler. We drove into the hum- 
mock where my skiff lay locked to a tree. 

I got orders first to unhitch the horses. 
It was while I worked to unbuckle the 
collar on James’s pony that I wrapped the 
note (that James had written) in a hand- 
ful of Spanish moss and tied it to the 
pony’s mane. Bat would not observe the 
moss in the mane, but James’s father, I 
was sure, would seek to brush it off, and 
thus find it tied fast. And so he should 
discover the note. 

The harness all off, I gave the pony a 
whack that sent him galloping away. 

“Here! They ain't no hurry sendin’ 
thet hoss home!” Bat called, But the 
pony was gone; I'd no doubt the animal 
would make direct for his barn for a feed 
of oats, 

Then the skiff was unlocked and pushed 
to the water and the provisions brought 
down from the wagon, Bat was in much 
haste, prodding me at my work till the 
sweat dripped from my chin, 

We were all aboard the sloop by noon, 
dropping down the river on the tide. I 
sat at the tiller, and was kept busy at 
times when a puff of the westerly breese 
came between the islands to belly the 
sails. Uncle Bill and James, still bound 
now hands and feet—lay in the cabin, 
while Bat Mason sat near me in the cock- 
pit, holding the gun. 

I found time, between whiles, to think 
of that last time I had dropped down 
Peace River in the Rambler, How differ- 
ent from this! Then Joseph DeLong was 
with me, and I looked forward to pleasur- 
able excitement in store, and with an 
agreeable ere in whom I had great 
confidence. Now I was sailing again over 
the same route; but this time unwillingly 
—under the threatening gun of a surly 
criminal, for his actions and words he had 
uttered showed him capable of the worst 
of crimes; and there was much to make 
me believe his record was very bad. 

Uncle Bill had not spoken a word since 
the ropes were put on his limbs. I could 
see by his steadily averted face how he 
suffered, 





“Bat went briskly across the beach, with- 
out a word, and soon disappeared 
in the woods,” 


Bat Mason showed snarling impatience, 

“Git some kind o’ a turn on her as’ll 
make her go!” he said, 

But it was not till we got down into 
the bay and had rounded the point, head- 
ing south, that the Rambler showed what 
was in her. Then she lay over in the 
beam wind and left the ripples fast be- 
hind, For hours she held thus. 

When, some time after five, we ap- 

roached the head of Pine Island, Bat 

ason said: 

“What island is that?” 

“Pine Island,” I told him. 

“Go inside thet,” he ordered. 

He had been fumbling in the box of 
provisions, and brought out some cold 
sweet-potatoes, rice and dried peaches. 
He fed himself and handed me a potato. 
I threw it to James, who shared it with 
Uncle Bill, holding it to his mouth; at 
this Bat gave me another. He recognized 
that a sailor, to serve him, must eat. Some 
dried fruit was similarly distributed—and 
water from the jug. 


(Continued on page 85) 





































Dan Beard Tells You How 


To Make a Noggin’ 
By DAN BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HE members of the 
Camp Fire Club of Amer- — 
ica, which, as you know, 
is composed of “boy” scouts 
anywhere from twenty-five to 
seventy-five years old, take 
at pride in their drinking 
cups vihiich they carry at their 
ts, cups cannot be 
purchased at a store. They 
are the result of true scout 
work, and hard work at that. 
It is against the traditions of 
the club for a member to wear 
a noggin made by himself. 
After he has made a beautiful 
cup he presents it to some 
other member. I have two 
of them—one made by the 
Vice-President of the club, 
Mr. George Hubbel, and pre- 
sented to me, and one made 
hy a whole bunch of the men, 
eet one working upon it so 
at I should have the result 
of their united labor. 

Every first class scout 
should carry one of these pi- 
oneer drinking cups. 

Not only were the cups of 
our pioneer ancestors made 
of burls, but the porringers, 
from which they ate their 
cornmeal mush, and various 
other household utensils were 
also manufactured by hol- 
lowing out those warts, tu- 
mors or bunions which you 
see growing upon the trunks 
of trees. 

Select a burl a little larger 
than the intended cup, be- 
cause you must allow for the 
thickness of the bark. Take 
your jack-knife and cut off 
the outer rind from the high- 
est point of the knob. Do 
this to see whether or not 
there is a hole in the burl, or 
a decayed spot, in which case 
p Mucor 4 it. You want a sound 
burl. (Fig. 1E.) 

Now, saw off from the trunk of the 
tree, close to the tree, the lump or burl 
as in Fig. 2. To do this, it may be 
necessary to climb the tree and support 
yourself with a strap like a lineman (Fig. 
1), though if you are lucky you may find 
one which you can reach by standing on 
the ground. 

There must be a place for the handle 
where you fasten the thong, and this must 
be allowed for as that shown in A, Fig. 2. 

If you have a vise handy, hold your 
burl in the vise before you remove the 
bark, then bore a number of holes in the 
upper surface as shown by Fig. 3, after 
which, with elbow grease and persever- 
ance, you carve out the inside. 

When you have made a rough hollow, 
you may peel off the bark and then you 


* Copyright, 1915, by D. OC. Beard. 

















must use great care not to make a hole 
through your cup, for many a good noggin 
is spoiled by carelessness in digging out 
the inside. 

Almost any wood is good material for 


a noggin. Maple, cedar, spruce, white 
pine or birch can be worked into a beautiful 
one, while oak, although hard to cut, when 
finished gives probably the most service- 
able one. I made one of wild cherry for 
Mr. George D. Pratt, President of the 
Camp Fire Club, and Treasurer of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Many a cup of tea have I quaffed from 
a noggin in the far North, and many a 
delicious draught of cold spring water 
have I imbibed from a burl noggin in 
all parts of the wild country. The nog- 
gin is typically an American article and 
typically a scout article and it is just the 
thing to busy yourself with this month. 

When you have the cup thin enough to 
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suit your fancy (but not 
thin enough to be easily 
cracked and broken) smooth 
it both inside and out with 
sandpaper—do not leave it 
half finished—then put it in 
a pail of linseed oil and 
leave it soak overnight, or 
for a day or two, after 
which polish it up by hand 
with the use of a flannel 
rag or a piece of buckskin. 

If you will take some 
beeswax and melt it, then 
pour some turpentine into 
the wax and stir it up until 
you make a thick paste 
then rub this paste thor- 
oughly into the cup, you 
will get a surface that will 
take on a beautiful polish 
which nothing but hot water 
will destroy. 

But!! Do not, under any 
consideration, bring your 
turpentine near the fire, or 
even in the room where 
there is a fire; take the 
melted beeswax away some- 
where, where there are 
neither fire, candles or 
lamps burning, and then it 
will be safe; the beeswax 
will not set it afire. 

In the handle of the cup 


bore a_ small hole, big 
enough for a “whang” 
string, that is, a thong 


(Fig. 4), such as you can 
buy at the country hard- 
ware shops and _ harness 
stores for about 10 cents. 
Slit the end of the whang 
string into three parts so 
as to make the knot shown 
in Fig. 5. Now take a stick 
of any kind of wood which 
is easy to whittle (Fig. 6), 
cut off a piece (Fig. 7) and 
carve it into the form 
shown by Fig. 8 to make 
the seymour. Bore a hole through the 
seymour, then run your whang string 
through the hole (Fig. 9) down to the 
knot which you have just tied; put the 
other end of: the whang string through 
the hole in the handle of the noggin (Fig. 
10) and knot the end so it cannot slip 
out. 

Now, push the seymour up under your 
belt (Fig. 11) until it protrudes from 
above and your cup is ready for use at 
any moment, and if you push it around 
back of you it will be out of the way. 

Tell your Scoutmasters to urge every 
First Class scout to produce a noggin of 
his own manufacture and that will set 
the boys going. Of course, some Second 
Class fellows may be clever and persistent 
enough to make a good noggin. 

Go to it! 

The fewer tools you have the more 
pride you can take in your cup, 
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A Mobilization 
“Railroad 


of Scouts for a 


Wreck” 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 





“ 


The Mobilized Scouts at First Aid Work 


CCIDENTS will happen. In a seri- 

ous emergency, when many persons 
are injured, can the boy scouts be de- 
pended upon to get there with needed 
equipment, act as a unit and control the 
situation? 

The scout officials of a string of towns 
and cities lying along the Hudson (Peeks- 
kill at the upper end and Yonkers at the 
lower) decided to find out. On March 
27 they arranged that an “accident” 
should take place. The date and location 
were known only to a committee, which was 
as secretive as the source of real calami- 
ties. On Friday, May 7, seventeen scout- 
masters received a premonition—otherwise 
referred to as a “hunch”—that the next 
day something was going to happen at 
Dobbs Ferry, and that they and their 
scouts should be on hand at three o’clock. 

Two hundred scouts, getting out of bed 
on Saturday morning, ready for a joyous 
and care-free day, were confronted before 
lunch time with peremptory summonses 
which meant an afternoon of strenuous 
toil in which muscles and brains would 
be tested to capacity, but which prom- 
ised plenty of excitement. 

They reached the place of mobilization 
without knowing why they had been called. 
But they came prepared for all sorts 
of emergencies. The combined equip- 
ment which they brought included: 8 tents, 
740 feet of rope, 7 signal flags, many boxes 
of matches, 5 woolen blankets, 2 rubber 
blankets, 15 bicycles, 1 pail, 84 sanitary 
drinking cups, 12 axes, whistles, 2 knives, 
11 canteens, 8 knapsacks, 2 bugles, 1 
pocket flashlight, 4 first aid kits, 6 splints, 
1 cooking outfit and plenty of staffs. 

They acted as a unit. Lining up at 
fifty-foot intervals, the troops first made 
written reports of their numerical strength 
and equipment to headquarters, then 
waited for orders. The information given 
was quickly tabulated, and after inspec- 
tion all the troops were notified that there 
had been a “railroad wreck,” and each 
received an order to perform a specific 
duty—all these orders being sent, out at 
the same moment by messengers attached 
to headquarters. 

The “injured” were smaller scouts, 
chosen from different troops. Each was 
tagged to show whether he was bleeding 
to death from a severed artery or merely 
groaning with pain from a sprained ankle. 
These “victims” were sent from headquar- 
ters to the scene of the “accident” at 


double quick. A gray-haired representa- 
tive of National Headquarters was chosen 
to run the half-mile with them. Was it 
a knock or a boost? Anyhow he got there, 
and is still alive to write this piece about 
it. 

Two troops then went after the injured. 
By the time they had prepared the suffer- 
ers for transportation and carried them 
to headquarters, field hospitals had been 
set up by other troops, tents pitched for 
those who must have shelter, fires were 
burning and the smell of cocoa and coffee 
was teasing the fellow with the broken 
jaw. 

There was not much joking—the scouts 
took it sensibly and seriously. Men who 
had ‘seen service in the field looked on and 
marveled at the efficiency of these boys in 
their *teens who had been trained by 
volunteer leaders in such spare moments 
as home and business duties left them. 

It might have been better, of course— 
and will be the next time—but now the 
scouts and their public know that if a real 
catastrophe should occur they have an 
effective organization ready to respond im- 
mediately to a call for assistance. The 
Outlook recognized this, and in its issue 
of May 26 described this work in a long 
article, and published two interesting pic- 
tures. The magazine called the experi- 
ment successful, and said: “The Boy 
Scout mobilization is wholly constructive.” 

Why not try it in your town—or your 
county ? 


Medals and Badges 


REPORT OF NATIONAL COURT OF 
HONOR FOR MAY, 1915 
HONOR MEDALS (BRONZE) 


Horace Krause St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles Krause St. Louis, Mo. 
Walter R. Giffin Lowell, Mass. 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


Edward Cowan Detroit, Mich. 
LeRoy Haynes Baltimore, Md. 
Leslie P. Sewell Baltimore, Md. 
Carl Apsley Baltimore, Md, 
R. 8. Marshall Baltimore, Md. 
EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 


Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 

Ralph W. Smith 
George Salak 
Howard Griffith Port Allegheny, Pa. 
Ralph W. Henn Cleveland, Ohio 
James W. Holroyd Jamestown, N. Y. 
Herbert G. Underwood Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 
tion to these. 
Ralph W. Smith 
Ralph W. Henn 
Frank F. Fitch 
Francis W. Fitch 
William Hoyt 
Denmead Kolb 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raciue, ’ is. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Prophetstown, Til. 
Prophetstown, Ill. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Frederick, Md. 


James A. Simmons Utica, N. Y. 
Otto Swesson Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russel Hayes Josephine, Pa. 
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Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 


Haversack Fishing Rod and com- 
plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by 
the Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Three piece black enamel, cork 
handled steel rod, with nickel- 
plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
73 ft. of hard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
float—all in a neat carrying case, 


di h 
Sontook 7 ae 


Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- 
tuple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen 
hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 
double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; assortment of sink- 
ers and two-color cork float; all in 
neat, leather bound carrying case. 
Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- 

. sack, (Steel rod if desired 00 
in place of split Bamboo) $5. 


Either outfit sent postage free. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Makers of “Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing” 
18 Vesey Street, New York City 
Established 1820 
TTT 
| II" The President of - 
aif ose ‘pleane Hon! 
and Bicycle Lamps, 


the Old Sol Pencil Flashlight 
d many styles of Automo- 
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boy a chance 


When you consider how many 
icycl 





| Pg of nearest 
name 
dealer. _ 
Send this information at 
once and we will make 
it worth while for you. 


Bamboo Scout Staffs 


Full size, best quality, 15¢ each. Carrying charges collect. 
Deltour, 901 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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The Cave Scout 


He Answers the Questions of Boys WWho Want to Be Scouts. 














owe Gat te 6 pon? “Petty (OO ae cee || the hundreds of other boys who are up 
H good,” you say? Well, I’ve seen against the same problem. 
better ones. But it’s got an idea “ ” 
in it. How do you suppose the Cave Scout 1 Want to Be a Scout. 
got this idea? By reading letters a lot 
of you boys write to him. 

I'll bet you a nickel if we look in the || 
Question Hole we'll find several letters || By THE CAVE SCOUT 
which suggest that poem I’ve just treated |! a 
you to. Let’s see, here’s one from a boy ~ Se oe ut Renee 
in Lewiston, Me., whose name is V. J. 
Couture. He doesn’t say what his first 





“Will you kindly inform me how to ob- 
tain a Scoutmaster for a scout club?” 

Let us assume that there are a group 
of you fellows who want to become scouts 
—enough to form at least one patrol of 
eight scouts. The first thing for you to 
do is to call on Mr. J. H. Traeger, Scout 
Executive for Cincinnati. 








| 
| 


Afeelin’ sort of blue, “Hey, Mr. Cave Scout, how’s that go- 


HILE sitting in my cave one day 











name is and I can’t guess it. Do any of A nawatey | ates én ee: in’ to help me? I live in a small town 
you scouts know of a boy’s name that “Good morning! How d'do é where there isn’t any scout executive !” 
oY H hoes were split, his pants were ripped, “ y 
starts with “V”? But let’s have the let- ‘He hadn't po. Seating All right, then, let’s see if we can’t 
ter: Dep, treats Dare Same yen gae8 to ase figure out a plan that will help you small 
e twinkle in his eye. 7 re 
Dear Cave Scout: “Hello,” said I. ‘Hello, yerself,” town fellows, too. 

I am a happy-go-lucky boy, way out in | He answered with a grin. s, _ Try your fathers and big brothers first. 
Lewiston, Me. I want you to tell me in Boys’ What's your name,” I asked, “and who Explain to them carefully what scouts do 
i ‘v he dickens let you in? } , ’ 
oe cae We copes 6 Sew of pee, Ive wot nee bb stm; ben Get ain't whet and what scouting means. Let them read 

tried and always failed. I ould be ery y " a Ah i " oe" 
pleased if you would tell me how to get at it. I came to see about. about scout activities and good turns in 
Yours respectfully, Say, mister, _ me ay to join, Bors’ Lire. Then, if none of them is 
V. J. Couruns. bans a tm willing to become a Scoutmaster, probably 
Well, just to prove my point, let’s look ND just today a letter came : all of them will be willing to help you 
again. Here’s a letter from Frank Brock- #3 wae some gnats West. find one. And the more people there are 
man, out in Cincinnati, Ohio: rll try to. do my best. looking for a the _more chance 
Sees Gave Beowt: “Dear Mr. Cave Scout, so it reads, — is of finding it, so _ 9 aa 
Foss] Pn i , . “I know that you will be made some progress, even if you haven’ 
~— you ay inte mp Ss to ob Surprised to get a letter from ret landed monn, ¢ 
wm 6 soca ad. .., _ A feller such as me, y y ' P 
she é Paix ne ~~ cones, af pe =. a Then talk the matter over with the 
AN, ne Vave Scou e can te - - x » 
, that Frank 4 boy most anything he asks, pastor of your church. Hundreds of our 
I guess I must confess tha ran So here's my question. Well, Scoutmasters are preachers. And _ say, 
doesn’t ask how he can become a scout. You needn't laugh, you bet your socks fellows, they make mighty good Scout- 
He wants a Scoutmaster, but, of course, r I ~— what I'm about— masters, too—they sort of lose that solemn, 
’ : m a farmer boy in Kansas and . 
he can’t be a scout until he finds one, so T wend te be 6 ccoutt” Sunday look when they get out with a 
it really amounts to the same thing. ED friend wae * group of boys. If your pastor doesn’t 
Let’s see what we can do for these w_ Pog oy > helio know much about scouting, it will be up 
boys. What's that? These boys aren't "Bout ten years old, I guess, he is, to you to “educate” him. Ask him to write 
scouts? Jimminy, that’s so. I guess I sega a, bat, He was, cad. i to Headquarters for information, and he 
did tell you a few months ago that this veil Pe nm don pias vour head! _— will: receive some “dope” that will make 
cave is only for scouts. But these boys y maybe you've been acting up him sit up and take notice. If your 
seem to be nice fellows and both of ’em wg AA 4 4 -. ger preacher can’t be your Scoutmaster, make 
probably will soon be scouts, anyway— ed Pry mm poi Mohn es nes him promise to help you—then you'll have 
what do you say if we let them in? All Last night the fellers formed ° troop— one more looking for a man for you. 
ren Te ee They'll hove 8. holy cireus, Sut Work this same scheme on the bankers 
z They had to leave = out. and editors and lawyers and doctors, and 
I'm only ten years old, but gosh, the first thing you know you’ll have pretty 
Judging from the number of letters I want to be a scout! near the whole town hunting for a Scout- 
that come to National Headquarters, ask- N THIS big land I guess there are ail 
ing how to start scout troops, there must I’ A million boys at least . 
be thousands and thousands of boys in From Portland on me western coast 
, r st ; : 
the country who are eager to become wi wish, with all their hearts and souls, Meantime, you ought to be doing other 
scouts, but who can’t, some of them be- ' wear a hat things. Let the le in your community 
ts, ’ tne That they could we : gs peop ) 
cause they don’t know how to join, and And khaki pants and flannel shirt know what Boy Scouts are good for. You 
others because they can’t find a man to And leggings and all that: can get suggestions from every issue of 
And hike and camp and do first aid, i * 
help them. Grow tanned and strong and tall, Boys’ Lirz. For instance, you might offer 
Let’s answer our friend V. J.’s ques- Anke ae ee Oe day, to keep the eager — ed you — 
tion first. The first thing for you to dois you bet they want to do it! Can't one) free from all rubbish, or to take 
to- get a copy of the “Handbook for You almost hear them shout— charge of raising and lowering the flag 
Boys.” This book has 422 pages and 580 — - — ——w me a chance? every day. If your town doesn’t have any 
pictures. It tells you all you need to know bce: ipa eoue flag-pole, you might start a campaign to 
about scouting, to start with, and it costs get one. A troop in Florida last year 
only twenty-five cents if you buy it at presented their city with a fine clock. 


a loéa¥ store, and five cents extra if bought studied this Handbook, Friend Couture, Hundreds of troops have helped out in 
at National Headquarters, since it costs you can follow the suggestions I’m going local clean-up campaigns and hundreds of 
five’ cents to mail it. After you have to give now for Frank Brockman—and all others have acted as guides and ushers 
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when conventions were held in their 


towns. 


Here’s an idea that just came to me.; 


Make a big sign and paint on it the| 
words, “WE WANT TO BE BOY scouUTS.” 
March up the street in a dignified, orderly 
way every Saturday morning, carr;ing this 
sign. This will help you to make people 
know that you want to be scouts and that 
you mean business. 

You can also advertise your desire to 
become scouts by writing letters to the 
editors of your local papers. Tell them 
how much fun scouts have and tell them 
all about the fine things Boy Scouts do. 
Tell them you can’t be scouts until you 
can find some good man to lead you, and 
ask them to print your letters or write an 
editorial about scouting and about your | 
need for help. You'll find that the ma- 
jority of newspaper editors will be mighty 
glad to help you. They are a fine lot of 
men, as a rule, and are usually eager to 
help any cause that works for better citi- 
zens. | 

But the very best thing you can do is 
to just live up to the Scout Law. You 
expect to be scouts some day, so you 
might just as well get some practice. 
Show people, by your daily good turns, 
what kind of fellows scouts are. Folks 
will notice it and appreciate it. 








Here’s a little story to show how this 
plan actually works out. A man in New 
York, who has recently been elected to 
one of the borough Scout Councils in that 
city, and who is an enthusiastic scout 
booster, was recently asked how he hap- 
pened to become interested in scouting. 

“Well, it was just this way,” he said, 
“I have a hedge around my place that I 
am very proud of. It is a beautiful hedge 
and I used to get pretty mad at a bunch 
of boys in the neighborhood who made a 
practice of smashing it down. They used 
to go tearing through it until I threatened 
to buy a shotgun to keep them off my 
property. But all at once I noticed that 
these boys had stopped breaking through 
my hedge. I wondered what was the rea- 
son, so I began to make some inquiries in 
the neighborhood and found out that these 
boys had become scouts—that they had 
learned to respect property rights, and 
were busy now having a good time that 
didn’t harm anybody or anything. 
thought it over a while, and watched the 
boys carefully, and then I said to my- 
self, ‘By George, if this Scout Movement 
can turn a gang of reckless, destructive 
boys into a group of young knights, with 
a keen sense of honor, I’m going to get 
into it myself,” and here I am!” 


_ 





If none of these schemes we have talked 
about succeeds in landing you a Scout- 
master, we will have to try another plan. 
Pick out some man whom you think you 
would like to have and then go after him 
hard. Have Headquarters send him some 
scout bulletins, call on him often, and tell 
him if he doesn’t help you out, you prob- 
ably never can be scouts. 

He’ll probably come back at you with 
the old excuse, “I haven’t time.” Then 
you must be prepared to meet this argu- 
ment. Show him that you can already tie 
your knots, that you already know the 
composition and history of your flag and 
a whole lot of other things about scout 
work. You must be able to convince him 
that you are so keenly interested in scout- 





(Continued on page 29) 
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The Price of Progress 


HE Panama Canal stands as 

one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high- 
est engineering. skill, but the best 
business brains of the nation, backed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level. type, to 
be built in the next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great ‘sav- 
ing in time and money to the canal- 
using public, because of the rapid 
progress in canal engineering. 

This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has ha 
pened in the development: of the 
telephone, and what will certainly 
happen again. \ 

' Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 





One Policy: 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
boards, cables, wires and the tele- 
phone instrument itself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 
improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the ant, reduced ser- 
vice rates and added subscribers by 
the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the System has been rebuilt 


and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
expense aut the on of the 
canal, 

Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require- 
ments of the public. And _ the 


usefulness of the telephone has.been 
.extended to all the people. 


%, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Buy Motors Direct 
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LD Accurate scale drawings and knock-dew 
parts of model man-carrying machines th t 
* will Every man and boy should 
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THE BOY ON THE BANK HELD HIS BREATH, TOO 
At Still River Camp of Bridgeport Scouts. 


“It took the boy on the rock an hour 
who too 


OH, SPLASH!I—At Black River Falls, Wis. Breaking a Grip To Save Them Both. 4 
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Their Heyday | 
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ALL IN! And One of the Smallest from the Very Top!—Taken 
at The Woodcraft School, Culver, Ind. 


b it,” states F. Clay Viets, of Youngstown, O., 
beautiful picture. 


ect Under Water 
and, of Beaumont, 


pyered Him. WHO'S HESITATING? Why Doesn't Some One Lead Off? (Conneaut, O.) 


Making Him Breathe Again. PICTURE—Scouts at Mt. Washington, Md. 
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What a Million 
Mothers Avoid 


More .than a_ million 
careful mothers have in- 
tuitively known the dan- 
gers of poisonous fly de- 
stroyers. They have 
known that such prepara- 
tions contain arsenic in 
deadly quantities. They 
have realized the peril to 
little children that accom- 
panies the use of fly 
poisons. 


But for those who have not 
learned of these dangers, we 
quote from a recent issue of 
the Child Betterment Maga- 
zine, which comments: upon 
35 cases of children being 
poisoned last year: 


“The danger to children is 
great, and the danger to adults 
is by no means inconsider- 
able,” 


In the December issue of the 
Michigan State Medical Journal, 
an editorial on the same subject 
cites 47 cases and goes on to state: 


“Arsenical fly poisons are as 
dangerous as the phosphorus 
match. They should be abol- 
ished. There are as efficient 
and more sanitary ways of 
catching or killing flies. And 
fly poisons, if used at all, 


hould not be used in homes 
where there are children, or 
where children visit.” 
ee 
Non- Poisonous 
. Catches the Germ With the Fly 
The new metal Tanglefoot Holder 


removes the last objection to the 
use of Tanglefoot. 10c at deal- 
ers or sent postpaid—two for 25c 
anywhere in United States. 


THE 0. & W. THUM CO. 
Dept. 230—Grand Rapids, Mich. 





E BOOK FREE 


Canoeing makes you “hungry as a bear”—puts color in 

your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes. strength in your 

ig body. Book tells about paddling, — and motoring 

cextben porfact’ stybe, 

gat speed, connie 

whtness. Write now. 

KENNEBEC CANOE CO 
8R. R. SQUARE 
Waterville, Me. 
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| The sign of canoeing fun. Send for Catalog. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 497 Middle St_Old Town, Me. 
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Scout Events BR 








The Life Savers 


By Armsrrone Peary 
EAVER BROOK, at Lowell, Mass., 
is deep, damp and dirty, especially in 
April. Walter R. Giffin, a second class 
scout, of Troop 11, is short, slight and 
snappy all the time. 

Two small boys were playing in a boat 
in Beaver Brook on April 8. Half of 
them fell overboard. The other half made 
noise enough to attract the attention of 
the Scout, who was playing some dis- 
tance away. A three hundred yard sprint, 
a flying dive into the cold water, shoes 
and all, and the Scout had the drowning 
youngster by the arm. 

A boy without Scout training probably 
would have pronounced the little lad dead, 
for he was unconscious and cold, but Gif- 
fin applied artificial respiration until life 
returned. Then he carried the child to 
its mother. 

The National Court of Honor awarded a 
bronze medal to Scout Giffin. 


Richmond Scouts Aid Confederate 
Veterans at Reunion 
Under the leadership of their scoutmas- 
ters and W. J. B. Housman, Scout Execu- 
tive, the scouts of Richmond, Va., worked 
unceasingly during the Confederate Re- 
union held in that city June 1, 2 and 38. 
They were on duty day and night. at 
the railroad stations and on stands at 
every street corner, they acted as guards, 
carried messages and in a number of cases 
rendered first aid in an efficient manner. 
That their service was greatly appre- 
ciated is shown by the many favorable 
comments of the newspapers and by Lieu- 
tenant-General George P. Harrison, Com- 
mander in Chief of the United Confederate 
Veterans, in his general order declaring 
the reunion of 1915 at an end. 


More Than 2,000 Boy Scouts in This 
Great Camp 





View of a Part of the Big 
Philadelphia Camp 


One of the largest boy scout camps ever 
held was that of the Philadelphia and 
New Jersey scouts at Haddonfield, N. J., 
on May 29, 80 and 81. In all 2,250 scouts 
and scoutmasters were accommodated in 
five miles of tents, numbering 500, which 
were arranged in divisions by troops. 

The inspection of the camp in the after- 
noon by Scout Commissioner George D. 
Porter resulted in the awarding of a 
silver cup to Troop 8 for inspection and 
of a troop banner to Troop 92 for gen- 
eral efficiency, with honorable mention for 
Troops 92 and 96 in the first instance, 
and Troops 52, 24 and 109 in the second. 





Community Welfare Scouts 
This picture shows the first of the Den- 
ver, Colo., Boy Scouts to be awarded the 


Community Welfare Badge. This was a 
very notable occasion. Speeches were 
made by the Mayor, Dr. J. M. Perkins; 
Mr. I. A. Humbard, Secretary of the 
Board of Charities and Correction; Mr. 
John F. Healy, Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, and Phelix O’Neill, Chief of Police. 
The city officials are delighted with the 
results of this idea; the work done by the 
scouts being thorough and extensive. 

To become a Community Welfare Scout 
a scout must meet these requirements: 

1. He must be a First Class scout or 
a Second Class scout, with at least half 
of his First Class tests passed. 

2. He must send in at least three cor- 
rect reports of Community Welfare vio- 
lations or civic assistance. 

8. He must have the recommendation 
of his Scoutmaster or, in his absence, of 
the Commissioner that he is a good scout. 
He is then recommended to the Court of 
Honor and the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare for the honor of Community Wel- 
fare Scout of the City and County of 
Denver. 


Birmingham Scouts Help 


At Birmingham, Ala., where a wall fell 
recently and buried nearly a score of péo- 
ple under an immense pile of brick and 
mortar, the Boy Scouts rendered valuable 
assistance in the work of recovering the 
bodies of those who had been killed and 
rescuing the injured, under the direction 
of Dr. Elwyn Ballard and Scoutmaster 
E. F. Cleveland. The Scouts served coffee 
and sandwiches to the men who were work- 
ing frantically to remove the debris. More 
than thirty gallons of coffee were served 
to the rescuers, the Scouts being on the 
job night and day, working in_ shifts. 
Birmingham newspapers speak in the high- 
est terms of the excellent service of the 
Scouts. 








IN MEMORIAM 
Scour WiiuiaAM J. E. Frazesz, 
Troop 4, Kansas City, Mo. 
Scour Howarp A. LAVER, 
Troop 4, Kansas City, Mo. 
Scout GrorGe EVERSON, 
Troop 50, Boston, Mass. 
Scout DoNALD JAyoox, 
Troop 3, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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A Self-Governing Troop 








Here is Troop 121, of New York, which 
has 56 members and an average of 90 per 
cent attendance at all meetings. It is 
absolutely self-governing, the Scoutmaster, 
Mr. Arthur C. Eckstein, acting in the ca- 
pacity of an advisor. 

Mr. Eckstein is a teacher, principal of 
recreation centers, club organizer for the 
Board of Education, principal of vacation 
playgrounds, and’ a student of sociological 
conditions in New York. 

Each patrol of the troop conducts its 
own afternoon meetings for advancing in 
Scoutcraft, and the troop meetings are held 
on Friday evening at the Beth El Sister- 
hood Settlement House, 829 East Sixty- 
second street. They have a troop library 
and a meeting room in which lectures are 
given regularly. The boys conduct a troop 
paper, they have given a minstrel show, 
and they have weekly outings. They also 
have a Health Corps, working in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Health, and a Bi- 
cycle Corps. 

“I am happy to announce,” writes the 
Scoutmaster, “that through the kindness 
of Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, Troop 121 
will be able to go to camp this summer.” 


A Summer Circular Letter 

Last summer the members of Troop 16, 
Baltimore, Scoutmaster John Henry 
Skeen, were scattered all over the country 
as soon as school closed, but in order that 
they might keep in touch with each other, 
a circular letter was started. Each scout 
would add to the letter a brief statement 
of his experience, and many of them would 
paste on photographs illustrative of their 
summer pleasures. Scoutmaster Skeen sent 
this “round-robin” to Boys’ Lire, and it 
was a most interesting document. 

Troops whose members are scattered 
during the summer months can get a great 
deal of fun out of such a circular letter, 
and after the season is over, and their 
troop meetings are resumed, they will have 
a composition to add to the troop museum 
which will be a source of pleasure for 
years to come. 


National Boy Scout Rally in China 

More than 200 boys took part in the 
First National Boy Scout Rally of China, 
which was held in Shanghai, on May 19, 
in connection with the Far Eastern Ath- 
letic games. 

A preliminary announcement which was 
sent to national headquarters gives a long 
list of events in patrol competition, in 
dividual competition, and troop display 
work. These competitions were open to 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and Siamese 
Scouts, while all foreign Scouts resident 
in China were invited to participate in the 
troop display work. 

The Boy Scout in China, an interesting 
magazine published in Shanghai, has been 
received by Boys’ Lars. 
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wheat berry is caught and stored in every shred. 
Light, nutritious, easily digested, its flavor is always 


body needs food, a bowl of milk with SHREDDED WHEAT 


Try it this year on outing trips—you will find it a never- 
failing source of comfort and pleasure. It is easy to pack and 


“There is health and vigor in every shred.” 
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Outdoor Food 
for the Natural Outdoor Boy— 


Shredded Wheat 


The natural food because it is the food of Nature. 


ure and nutritious in the whole 


ge in the lake or the early fishing trip, 
an active day, at any time when the 


o the tired muscles and enjoyment to 


Pp, easy to serve and store. 


Made only by 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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capacity for tent as large as 12 x 14 feet. 








CAMPING CHEST FOR BOY SCOUTS 


Better than a trunk—stronger, cheaper, greater capacity. Excel 
dovetailed frame, reinforced at corners by specially designed steel ae. 





q 1 for provisi and camp utensils. Has 
Made of tough wood ts ——. with gy BS Strong 
ment, 39” x 16” x 15%”. 
Can be checked as vege same as trunk. 
as a table or seat. eight, 40 pounds. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


If you cut out this ad and send it to us we will grant you this 


especially low price to introduce this splendid and useful 


In camp can used 


Price, set up ready for use........ $2.10 f. 0. b. Watertown, Wis. 
Price, K. D. (saving 2/3 freight).. 1.85 f. 0. b. Watertown, Wis. 
Make up a club order, get these — in the knock down and 


save considerable in expense and 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, SOLE MFRS., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
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Hurrah Boys 
Camping Time Again 


Pack your kits and “hike” to the woods. 
But don’t forget a bottle of 3-in-One Oil, or 
the self-sealing Handy Oil Can that fits so 
snugly in a hip pocket. 
3-in-One is a real vacation necessity. Keeps 
everything in working order and prevents 
rust on guns andtools. Best gun and pistol 
oil. Oils hammer, trigger, break-joint and 
magazine just right. Keeps inside of barrel 
bright and prevents Jeading. Nothing se 


“3-in-One Oil 


for a stiff fishing reel. Also keeps lines and 


flies water-proof. Put 3-in-One 
on shoes and leather leggings— 
makes “em soft and water-proof. 

All stores: 1 oz.,10c; 3 oz.,25c; 
8 oz. (2 pt.), 50c. Handy Oil 
Cans,3'/2 oz.,25c. If your dealer 
does not carry these cans we 
will send one by parcel post, full 
of 3-in-One, for 30c. Ask for 
3-in-One and avoid substitutes. 


PREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 ELM. Broadway, New York 











GREAT TENT BARGAIN 


ORDER NOW 
5 x 6 Wall Tent - - - - $3.40 
7x9 “ “ as wd i $5. 


Made of 36 inch 8 oz. high grade Duck. Complete with 
poles, stakes and ropes. 
Terms: Cash in advance. 


MODEL TENT COMPANY 
916 Summit St. Toledo, Ohio 


















‘Army Shelter Tent 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 


Relieves all itching. Cures Poison Ivy Poisoning, 
Chegoe Bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, Itching Piles. No 
smarting or burning when applied. A free can to 
any Scout Master. Sold by Druggists or shipped by 
Parcel Post. Price 25 cents. 

WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centreville, Md. 
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PS A Scout Is Helpful S 


Lrrrie Stories Azsout Bic Stunts or Many Troops. 











CLEVELAND, OnHI0.— Scout Commissioner 
Mook has received from the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the State Government a letter ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Citizens’ Clean- 
up Campaign Oommittee for the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the Cleveland boy scouts in 
that campaign. 


Kansas Orry, Mo.—In the recent sanitary 
survey conducted in this city 3,900 calls were 
made by boy scouts and 1,417 reports of un- 
sanitary places were turned in to the Health 
Depurtment. The boys were highly commended 
for their work. 


Hickory, N. 0.—The boy scouts of Hickory 
have cleaned up the cemetery with results which 
so impressed the citizens of the town that they 
have subscribed funds to keep it in good con- 
dition. The scouts have also cleaned out a 
spring along the road so that travelers can get 
clean drinking water. In the clean-up-day cam- 
paign the boys distributed circulars for the 
Chamber of Commerce. This troop has thirty- 
one members, of whom twelve are First Class 
and eight Second Class. The boys enjoy their 
two troop libraries with their 375 books and 
magazines. 


FauMoutTH, IND. — 
Scout Scribe Lowell H. 
Collyer has reported a 
“good turn’ done by 
the Falmouth Boy 
Scouts recently. Fal- 
mouth is a town which 
is not incorporated and 
for that reason there 
is no local law against 
the speeding of automo- 
biles. In the main 
part of the town there 
is a double turn in the 
road which is likely to 
cause a serious acci- 
dent. To warn auto 
mobile drivers of this 
danger the Falmouth 
Scouts, at their own 
expense, have painted 
and erected the sign 
which is shown in the picture reproduced here- 
with. 





UNIONVILLE, Conn.—Rev. David S. Wheeler, 
scoutmaster of Troop 1, has established a very 
practical connection between his troop and the 
local volunteer fire company, some of whom 
formerly were active scouts in Mr. Wheeler's 
troop. The company has granted the troop per- 
mission to hold its meetings in the fire head- 
quarters, and the firemen give the scouts in- 
struction in firemanship. When a fire occurs 
the scouts report to the fire captain, then hold 
themselves ready to execute his commands. 


DenmMaRK, S. C.—During clean-up week, 
April 5 to 10, the boy scouts did good turns 
by cleaning up the streets, picking up papers, 
ete. They also cleaned up an old marble works 
office, pos Pr it look like a new building. This 
is to be the future meeting place for the scouts 
and thc Civic League. 


BLoomsBuURG, Pa.—On the last day of clean- 
up week, in April, the scouts of Troops 1 and 
2 made an inspection of the entire town, re- 
porting all places left unclean. They also as- 
sisted in the I. O. O. F. Convention, distribut- 
ing programs, aiding the Information Bureau, 
and clearing the streets along the line of march. 
During the parade they took positions along the 
line, armed with sanitary drinking cups and ice 
water. More than five thousand “drinks” were 
served in this way. To show his appreciation 
of their work, Scoutmaster Moyer, of Troop 2, 
who is an Odd Fellow, announced that he would 
treat all the members to a free “movie.” 


Muskocrez, OKkLA.—lIn the ‘true scout sense, 
the boys of this city were “prepared” and ren- 
dered great service during the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, April 26-30. There being few 
street signs in the city, a week in advance they 
marked the names of the streets on the cement 
sidewalks at every corner, for the convenience 
of the visitors. They studied the city maps, 
becoming familiar with all the streets and points 





First Aid Tent of the Muskogee Scouts 
During Commercial Congress. 


of interest, and learned the street car and jit- 
ney lines. Each boy was given a “Scout Guide” 
badge, which gave him free transportation on 
street cars and access to the fair-grounds. At 
the Headquarters of the Commercial Congress 
one of the boys put in wiring for a push but- 
ton, which was used in signalling for scouts 
from the various troops. Several First Olass 
and Eagle scouts were on duty at the head- 
quarters during the entire week. A first-aid tent 
was pitched, with scouts in attendance. The boys 
showed marked efficiency in all they undertook 
—wmeeting trains, handling the crowds during 
the parade, fire department demonstration, races, 
ete., and each evening at the band concert and 
court of honor entertainments. These boys re- 
ceived many letters of commendation and thanks 
from prominent men who attended the Congress. 


ROCKVILLE CENTER, N. Y.—On Memorial 
Day the scouts took entire charge of the parade 
in which there were over one thousand children, 
besides the Mott Post of the G. A. R. They 
were also very busy in the recent clean-up 
week. Their baseball team hasn’t lost a game. 


Houston, Texas.—The scouts of this city 
were of valuable service during the meetings 
of the Southern Sociological Congress, and the 
Southern Baptist Union, helping as ushers and 
guides, as well as furnishing information to 
the strangers who came to town. 


OaKMoNT, Pa.—Fifty scouts of Troop 1, 2 
and 3, accompanied by seven dump wagons and 
fifteen men, recently cleaned up the city of 
Oakmont. More than one hundred wagon loads 
of refuse were collected in one day and hauled 
away. In the evening a council fire was 
lighted and a city official decorated each scout 
with a “100 Per Cent Duty” badge, to be worn 
for thirty days. 


Epwarps, Miss.—Patrol leader B. F. Suttle, 
Jr., writes that the scouts have participated 
actively in a very successful clean-up campaign 
in Edwards. 


Tipton, IND.—The boy scouts of Tipton have 
donated a flagpole, sixty feet high, which cost 
pee _ and it has been erected on the library 

ounds. 


CHATTANOOGA; TENN.—The scouts of this city 
played a big part in the Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry in the South, held here 
recently. They escorted delegates and acted as 
pages, ushers and messengers at the larger 
meetings. 


BoLivaR, TENN.—The scouts of Troop 1 were 
very active during the West Tennessee Baptist 
Sunday School Convention in this city, meeting 
trains and showing the delegates to the houses 
assigned to them and ushering every night at 
meetings. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Three boy scouts rendered 
efficient aid in the fire which recently destroyed 
one of the homes in that city. The boys, Robert 
Downing, Glenn Webster and John na, dis- 
covered the fire, sounded an alarm and then ran 
to the house to assist the owner. But in spite 
of their efforts the house and most of the fur- 
niture were burned. The boys were commended 
for their promptness of action. 
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Just what you’ve been 
waiting for! 


THE AUTO-WHEEL! 


Trek Wagon for Boy Scouts 


Designed especially for scout troops. Meets every 
requirement of hiking or camping trips. 


DON’T BREAK YOUR BACKS 
carrying packsacks and blankets. The Auto- 
Wheel Trek Wagon will carry full camping equip- 
ment for the whole troop—tents, kits, rations— 
everything. Solves the transportation problem. 

READ THESE SPECIFICATIONS! 

Tail board is raised or lowered with adjustable 
chain. Tongue and top are th removable. 
Strongly braced at all points—handsome ash and 
maple body is finished wear and weather proof. 

Has standard AUTO-WHEEL construction— 
real roller bearings, real auto type wheels. Bes- 
semer steel axles with trim, dustproof hub caps. § 












oval spokes and solid steel tires. Absolutely the & 
easiest wagon to pull with a load—and it has @® 





more speed than can be used except for play. o 

Write fee full description and ices, @ 
stating whether canvas top is to e in-& 
cluded. Don’t lag—the 


camping season is here and 
you need this wagon to 
save you work. 
BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
In Canada—Preston, Ont. 




















Camp 
Algonquin 


Asquam Lake, New Hampshire 
The Oldest Boys’ Camp in Existence 


Scout work under a 
Scoutmaster. 

Tutoring. 

Ages from 8 up. 

Special dormitory for 
young boys incharge 
of a trained nurse. 

Thirtieth season. 


High moral standard. 
Courteous manners. 
Constant supervision. 
Good associations. 
Active outdoor life. 
Physical training. 
Nature study. 


Address 
EDWIN DE MERITTE 


Principal De Meritte School 
815 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















| Ideal Camping Ground 


On Otsego Lake, 2% miles from Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Arrangements can be made for troops to camp in the 
Fenimore Cooper District. Plenty of room for 10 or 
12 troops. Nine miles of lake; boating, fishing, 
swimming; extensive woods for ideal scouting; base- 
ball games, running spring water. Write for par- 
ticulars to the 


SCOUTMASTER, Box 195, Cooperstown, N. Y. 














Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 


Say, Boys! Have you made up your mind what 
you are going to be? Shall it be a trade, a pro- 
fession, or something in the mercantile line? How 
would you like to become a Wate! d also 
take up Jewelry work and Engraving? It is a nice, 
siness and a trade that pays salaries. 
Address HOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, Brad- 


culars. 








ley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., asking for 
full parti le 
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Caught in an Undertow 





By Watrer WALDEN. 


T was on one of those long sand islands 
that make Sarasota Bay, in the Gulf 
of Mexico. I was a lad of fifteen. 

Our little schooner had been driven into 
the bay by a storm that continued to rage 
nearly the whole night long. In the morn- 
ing I wandered over to the outside of the 
island, where, fascinated, I looked on the 
monster waves that rolled in and boomed 
on the wide beach. 

I slipped off my clothes and plunged 
into the incoming billows. It was won- 
derful sport, to be lifted high and tossed 
on to the beach. And all might have 
been well had I not been venturesome; I 
struck out to get a taste of the rollers 
a little way from shore. And then sud- 
denly I felt a powerful sucking at my 
feet and legs. 

It was like a fierce demon had got me 
by the limbs and was pulling me out to 
sea. 

The next surge lifted me out of that 
clutch and carried me a little way back 
toward the shore, but as it turned under 
on the beach and came back, I was seized 
again and draggedeby that fiendish power 
farther and farther out. Struggle as I 
would, I felt helpless in that clutch. I be- 
came frantic. I sobbed. I knew it was 
the undertow—that awful ebb that had 
pulled so many to their death. 

Then in my extremity—phenomenon of 
the mind !—suddenly there flashed in my 
memory a story I had read years ago, in 
which the hero had been placed in just 
the same desperate situation; and telling 
just what he had done to save himself 
and regain the beloved land. 

I imitated that other lad in the story. 

I kicked with my feet and legs to keep 
them above the surface, helping by forc- 
ing my chest and face into the water as 
much as I could, not to suffocate. This I 
did when each ebbing undertow began to 
pull. So each ingoing wave carried me to- 
ward shore; and I held my own at each 
reflux, kicking vigorously, slapping the 
surface with my legs, and so keeping them 
out of that under rush of water out to 
sea. 

The struggle was a long one—I have no 
memory how long; but at last a wave set 
me with my feet on the sands. I dug my 
toes in and ran for my life. The next 
wave only helped me onward to safety. 

I lay on the dry sand of the island for 
some time, utterly exhausted, looking up 
into the blue sky, and thanking the Power 
that gave me memory and strength, which 
had saved me. 


Wuart Man Owes To tHE Dos. 

The domestic dog is the most complete 
conquest that man , Bs gained in the animal 
world, says Baron Georges Cuvier. The 
whole species has become our property; 
each, individual belongs entirely to his 
master, acquires his disposition, knows and 
defends his property, and remains at- 
tached to him until death; and all this, 
not through constraint or necessity, but 
purely by the influence of ‘gratitude and 
real attachment. 











Boys, It’sYour Ammunition! 


U. S. Cartridges (in the red, white and 
blue boxes) were first made for Boy 


Scouts. Their success was so striking 
that today thousands of the most ex- 
perienced shooters in America use U. S. 
Ammunition. 


.22 Calibre Short Cartridges 
for BOY SCOUTS 

are the most aged cartridges ever made 
because “they hit where you aim. 

A Book for Boy Scouts 

Write for our free book, “How to Use Fire- 
arms.” We'll mail it without charge. 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 

2313 Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL LEAD Company General Selling Agents. 
SELBY SMELTING & LEAD Company. San Francisco 














Why 

BOYS’ LIFE 
‘*Ads’”’ 

are Reliable 


All advertisements published in 
Boys’ Life are carefully investi- 
gated and approved by the Edi- 
torial Board of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The aim is to accept only thc 
advertisements of articles, books 
and propositions which we believe 
will be not only of interest to the 
readers of Boys’ Life, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article adver- 
tised is first submitted for exam- 
ination, as evidence that all 
claims made with reference to it 
are as represented. 





In writing to advertisers, al- 
ways mention Boys’ Life. 




















Boat Building and Boating 


By DAN C. BEARD 
BOY SCOUT EDITION 


mae Fully illustrated by Mr. 
= BOAT BUILDING 





[Ss 
SPECIAL: This fine book 
by Dan Beard given with 
one yearly subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. 
ORDER NOW. 

















Res] DAN c. BEARD 
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IDEAL BOY SCOUT 
TENTS 


Every Scout Should Have One 











Note:—In these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used for 
poles by tacking leather washer to staff which 
catches In {/2-inch rings sewed in top of tent. 


Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts 

of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their No. 1 Army 

Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured by us. 

No. i—Scout Tent—4x6 ft., center 3 ft., 

wall, 1 ft.; 8 oz U. 8S. Army 

Khaki-Dyed, double and twisted 

filling duck. Complete with Poles, 

Stakes and Ropes .............. 

No. 2—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz. 

double and twisted filling White 


Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ..........++++ 3.50 
No. 3—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz. 
Single Filling ordinary Khaki- 
Dyed. Complete with Poles 
Stakes and Ropes .............. 3.25 
No. 4—Scout Tents. Same Size. 8 oz. 
Single Filling White Duck. Com- 
plete with Poles, Stakes and 
BED dn tn ns¥ connebonaiewde onsen 3.00 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 


Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Samples furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 
A SCOUT OFFICIAL’S ENDORSEMENT: 
“With the boy’s welfare in mind, I most heart- 
ily endorse Tent No. 1.” 
(Signed) GEORGE M. PROCTOR, 


Scoutmaster, B. S. of A., Decatur, Ill. 














Unheard-of Introductory Price 
W Hi Standard, Full Weight 
WallTents Tent Duck, double he seams, 
complete with tent poles, ropes, pins, etc. All 
ready to set up— Wonderful bargains. 


These Exceptional Bargains 


for a short time only. Save money by buy- 
turers 











te at once for free 
booklet and price 
made of 


BrRos. CO. Shelter Tent 
1228 Fernwood Ave., Toleda, Obie Rolled tor Carrying 
Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in Boys’ Lirg. Readers can 
help us maintain this valuable service by always 
mentioning Boys’ Lirz when answering adver- 
tisements. 
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Rs With the Scouts Afield FR 








BurraLo, N. Y.—The Council of Buffalo 
arranged for an outing for first class scouts 
fon June 11. During the afternoon and even- 
| ing several unique events were run off and at 
|the evening mess the main event was flap 


i | jack making, each scout using such ingredients 
4H | as he chose, although the council furnished a 


|recipe. A cumpfire followed, with a general 
' discussion of merit badge examinations, songs, 
jokes, etc. 

As usual, the scouts of Buffalo co-operated 
with the veterans in paying respect to their 
dead on Memorial Day, marking the graves 
with flags and decorating with flowers. 

These scouts took part in a Flag Day cele- 
bration on June 14 and helped also to dedicate 
| the new clubhouse of Troop 29 on that day. 








| Saw Francisco, Cau.—Troop 1, Scoutmaster 


| Otto Wistuba, has secured a plot of ground near 


the Exposition Grounds, upon which they have 
erected a scout cabin. They extend a cordial 
invitation to all visiting boy scouts to call upon 
them when they reach San Francisco. Troops 
intending to go there should drop Mr. Wistuba 
a postal card about a week in advance so ar- 
rangements for their entertainment may be 
made. Cards should be addressed to Mr. Wis- 
tuba, Room 301, Lachman Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Hesron, Nes.—The boy scouts, under the 
direction of Scoutmaster W. D. Morton, partici- 
pated in the ceremonies at the unveiling of the 
Oregon Trail Monument on May 24. The monu- 
ment, which is about two miles north of the city, 
is the largest one marking the route of the his- 
toric trail, Governor Morehead and other state 
officials were at the ceremonies. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—On May 11 there were 
seventy troops of scouts in this city officially 
registered at National Headquarters, and there 
are still five months left before the close of the 
registration year. This indicates that Buffalo's 
record of last year will be considerably ex- 
ceeded. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—Accompanied by Scoutmaster 
G. 8S. Sullivan, the members of Troop 3, East 
Side, took a three-days’ bicycle hike in the coun- 
try. After various tumbles, accidents more 
laughable than serious, stops for repairs, supper 
at a convict camp, a night's lodging at a taber- 
nacle, observation trips through the woods to 
study the trees and animal trails, and many other 
interesting* happenings, they finally reached their 
destination, Egypt, Ga. The homecoming trip 
was equally exciting and interesting. 

LAWRENCE, MAss.—The boy scouts of Law- 
rence were presented with a flag by the ladies 
of Trinity Church at a recent troop meeting. 
The scouts had invited their parents, and, be- 
sides regular troop business, the boys gave a 
demonstration of camp life, the last part of 
which was a night scene at a scout camp, which 
was picturesque and impressive. 

Boston, Mass.—A new and interesting troop 
of scouts has recently been formed in Cambridge 
under the leadership of John Federkiewicz, 
scoutmaster. The membership of the troop con- 
sists of Anthony Lebiedziewicz, Casimir Trocki, 
John Radlubowski, Edward Nagoszewski, Sig- 
mund Nagoszewski, Mike Rucenka, Joseph Ma- 
kiewicez, Andrew Michalkiewicz, Joseph Dou- 
genik, Anthony Jelowiecki, John Baranowski, 
Anthony Marcinkicurg, Anthony Dobhicurib, 
John Larasz, Anthony Rominski, John Ro 
maniechi, John Remissewski and Joseph Dyiegi- 
cleiski. Messrs. Zenon Wojciecrowski, John 
Soszynski, and John Szmuch constitute the Troop 
Committee—From the Boston Record. 


Dvusveur, IA.—Troop 4, under Scoutmaster 
Abbo E. Abben, is making splendid progress. 
The boys enjoyed a cross-country hike to the 
home of the parents of one of the scouts, ten 
miles from the city. The scoutmaster noticed 
seventeen good turfs done during the trip. This 
troop plans to go camping for a week this vaca- 
tion. Troop 3 has made three hikes, and while 
on one, May 1, they passed through five town- 
ships and three states—lIllinois, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. This troop gathered three barrels and 
four boxes of old clothes and took them to charity 
workers who had sent out an appeal for such 
things. There are thirty-two enrolled members, 
and more wish to come in. 


Grayson County, Tex.—About 150 scouts of 
this county, from the towns of Sherman, Van 
Alstyne, Howe, Denison and Whitewright, went 
on a hike to Woodlake recently, and there en- 
joyed boating, swimming, a ball game, friendly 
oxing and wrestling matches, besides signal 
practice, woodcraft and cooking. A play given 
by the Van Alstyne troop in the Woodlake Opera 
House made a big hit. A scout meeting was also 





held at which each scoutmaster made a short 
speech about scout work. This hike was of great 
benefit to the scouts, as each member made at 
least one new friend, and also got an idea of 
just how much progress his troop was making in 
comparison with others. 


a eee 








The wireless demonstration at the big 
Detroit Scout Rally on May 22. 


Kansas City, Mo.—At the annual field day 
of the Kansas City boy scouts, Troop 1, com- 
posed of First Class scouts, retained the honor 
flag, winning it for the second time. This 
troop won the highest number of points for the 
whole day, 352 points, the events in which they 
took part being water boiling, first aid, signalling 
and drill. Results by other Troops were: Troop 
18, 335 points; Troop 27, 295 points; Troop 
41, 282 points; Troop 28, 276 points. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Two Boy Scouts, Cam- 
brick Norris and George Button, members of 


Troop 13, won first place in the “rollermobile 
race” held in this city on May 15. This roller- 
mobile contest is one of the most interesting 
events of the year in Birmingham. This is the 


second year that Troop 13 has taken first place 
in the contest, which is open to all boys in the 
city. Their victory gives them permanent posses- 
sion of the cup offered by the street railway 
company. Out of the four races boy scout 
teams won three firsts, two seconds and one third. 
In the track meet held by the Birmingham 
Athletic Club, in which teams from three states 
competed, Scoutmaster Gilbert Ritchie, of Troop 
17, won a total of 21 points and was awarded 
a cup as the best all-around athlete in the meet. 

VINELAND, N. J.—Twenty-five boy scouts of 
this city are planning a bicycle hike covering 
territory each day so that they will spend the 
nights in the following cities, Philadelphia, 
Coatesville, Lancaster, Gettysburg, Frederick, 
Md., and arriving at Washington, D. C., on 
Saturday afternoon. At Gettysbirg they will 
have a free automobile tour of the battlefields. 

ScRANTON, Pa.—Members of Troop 9 are re 
ceiving instructions from Chief Ferber, of the 
fire department, to prepare them in passing their 
examinations in firemanship. 

BrooKiyn, N. Y.—Troop 42, which was or- 
ganized on March 12 with twelve members, had 
grown to 25 members on April 30, according to 
a letter from Assistant Scoutmaster Abraham J. 
Lemberg. e boys have a club house and 
library, and all have outfits, for which they 
earned the money. All are prepared to pass the 
Second Class tests. The troop invites all scouts 
to visit their headquarters. 

MArRIssA, ILL.—The scouts of Marissa have for 
their headquarters-a four-room house, for which, 
through the courtesy of the owner, they pay a 
rental of only $1 a month. They are expecting 
to give a show soon with slides presenting mem- 
bers of their own troop. 

MrppLeBuRY, VT.—The members of Troop 5, 
of Middlebury, hiked to Grand View Mountain 
on May 7. On the way they destroyed many 
nests of tent caterpillars, and while resting in 
front of a house they were invited in by the 
owner to see his museum. They ate their Janch 
on the mountain side, then continued to the top, 
where they spent about an hour. 

Norwoop, Pa.—dAfter the scouts had se- 
cured pledges from nearly every citizen in the 
community, dedicating honor and life to the 
defense of the country and to the support of 
President Wilson, Scouts Edward Ackroyd and 
George Mundell, accompanied by the Rev. Stan- 
ley Billheimer, journeyed to Washington. They 
were graciously received by Presiiient Wilson, 
who said he appreciated their loyalty and ear- 
nestness. 

Corpus CHristi, Texas.—When they opened 
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| A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 





changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil i 

is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the j 
thumb screw at the : 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the in, 
screw until the lead 

is at the desired , 
length. By turning 
the screw back ‘in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily _ nick- 
eled plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
the pencil in the 





pocket. 





BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 














ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send, all charges prepaid, the DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and the CLUTCH PEN- 
CIL advertised by you, tor which I send you $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life. 





Address 
Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate adaresses if requested. 
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their new headquarters, the Corpus Christi 
scouts were presented with a fine American 
flag by the Woman's Relief Corps of that city. 
The boys are installing a wireless station and a 
library. 

Pensacota, FuA.—Having been presented 
with a fine cutter by the Navy Department, 
the nautical Scouts of Pensacola are now 
busy with plans to erect a permanent boat 
house. 

Sarasota, Fua.—The nautical scouts of this 
town recently took a four days’ cruise down 
the bay in a motor schooner ‘‘Sadell.”’ 

Boston, Mass.—Boy scouts of District 4, 
Greater Boston, which includes Malden, Mel- 
rose, Everett and Wakefield, recently held their 
annual field day, on which occasion they were 
addressed by Mayor Adams of Melrose. 

Rome, N. Y.—Troop 7, composed entirely 
of newsboys, held an athletic meet recently in 
the Y. . A. gymnasium, under the di- 
rection of Scoutmaster L. C. Townsend. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—More than two hun- 
dred Scouts took part in the parade in this 
city on Memorial day and also assisted the 
Sons of Veterans in decorating the graves. 

Detroit, Micu.—Troop 34 has made what 
it thinks is a record in wall-scaling at the 
fourth annual field day. An eight-man team 
started thirty feet from a nine-foot wall and 
sealed it, finishing thirty feet on the other side 
in 194-5 seconds. Scout Frank E. Watt re- 
quests that any troop which has beaten this 


record write to Dr. J. H. Sowerby, Field 
Secretary, Detroit. 
Krenwoop, N. Y.—About 175 to 200 boy 


scouts attended the field day of the Kenwood 
troops. This was the first of a number of 
field days and rallies to be held in the Cen- 
tral New York district this summer. 

Twin Brivces, Mont.—One of the most in- 
teresting troops of scouts in the state is that 
in the State Orphans’ Home. They have a 
scout band and are planning a camping trip 
for the summer and one to the state fair in 
the fall. 

WasHINGTON, Pa—On Memorial Day the 
four troops of boy scouts, assisted by the 
Grammar School girls, had charge of decorat- 
ing the graves of the soldiers. They also took 
part in the parade and conducted an emergency 
first aid tent in the cemetery when needed. 

Houston, Tex.—In the Field Day on April 
21, with many interesting events, Troop 7 was 
the winner. The Scout Movement has had won- 
derful growth since the field day a year ago, 
there being but two troops then and ten now, 
and the people of Houston are strong in their 
expressions of praise and appreciation of the ac- 
tivities of the boys. 


East Oranae, N. J.—Troop 17 was pre- 
sented with an entire camp outfit by the Men's 
Club of the Sanford Street Methodist Church, 
a gift which was especially appreciated at 
that time, as they were planning for a three 
days’ hike to Little Falls. 

CHILTON, Wis.—The Boy Scouts took active 
part in the Memorial day exercises conducted 
by the G. A. R. 

Hopoxken, N. J.—Money sufficient to take 
care of their camping trip this summer was 
earned by Troop 3, as a result of an enter- 
em and scout play which they gave in 

ay. 

NAPOLEON, OHIO.—The members of Troop 1 
gave an entertainment, clearing $25, which went 
into their camping fund. These boys write 
that they gained a lot of scout knowledge and 
pleasure from the film, “The Adventures of a 
Scout.’ 

San Leanpro, Oau.—Assisted by the Camp 
Fire girls, the boy scouts of San Leandro 
gave a camp benefit show at which they cleared 
over $47. They expect to have thirty boys 
in camp this summer. 

Wosvurn, Mass.—Troop 3 has been presented 
with a fine parade flag by the Sons of Vet- 
erans Auxiliary of this city. 

GOTHENBURG, NeB.—Under the direction of 
Mr. Leslie Rich, their Scoutmaster, the thirty- 
two boy scouts of this city organized this spring 
are. progressing rapidly. All members now have 
uniforms. 

Lzrpstc, Ont0o.—Scoutmaster O. O. Ireland, 
of Troop 1, tells us about his Assistant Pa- 
trol Leader, Richard McKeen, who, during the 
absence of his father, the Chief of Police, 
takes entire charge of the city bloodhounds, 
whenever there is need for their use. 

Derroit, Micu.—St. John’s Troop 4 pub- 
lishes a little blueprint magazine each month 
called “Scout News.” It is produced entirely 
by the troop. 

Crown Pornt, N. Y.—Scout Gordon T. Rus- 
sell, of Troop 2, Factoryville, writes of an in- 
teresting three days’ hike to Whiteface Moun- 
tain, about one hundred miles distant. 








Z 
COUT Law means 
a Good Turn—shar- 
ing with your patrol 
anything so good as 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
With bread or crackers — 
delicious and wholesome. 
Selected Virginia and Span- 
ish nuts—the acrid hearts 
completely removed — lightly 
roasted, and ground to a 
creamy butter. Scouts know 
what is best. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N. ¥. 














Over 200 Boy Scouts 
strate" sar ent’ Se 
Ww 

YEARN for. 

Send name of your 









set and earn $2.34 in a 
few hours. 1 more if 
* like and earn more. 







a i 
ae time — Glid- 
ing Casters couldn’t sell 
bread in a famine. 

S. MFG. CO., Desk tt, 
41 Warren Street, N. Y. 























‘YOU CAN EARN THIS 


SPAULDING GLOVE 
Regular Price $1.25 
By a few hours work 


This is a man’s size glove, made 
tanned iota, 


Price $1.25. every popular with high 
ball players, and we know you'll be the proud- 


in 
All you have to do to get this 
12 bottles of EVERSHINE Shoe and RB 
——, at 25 cts. each. ‘‘Evershine” gives a 
t 


return mail. 
Bro: 


313, mfield St., Boston, M 
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This Marvelous 


CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture-taking and making cameras to be sent 
out absolutely on approval without a penny in 
advance just to prove that it is the most won- 
derful invention—the camera sensation of the 
age. So you must send 
for it quick! Just 
think of it—the 
new Mandel-ette 


TAKES 
AND 


MAKES 
Finished 
Pictures 
INSTANTLY 


press the button, drop 
card in developer and in one 
minute take out a perfect, fin- 
ished post card photo, 2%x3'% 


inches in size, Camera, itself, 
is about 4%x5x7 inches. Loads in daylight 16 to 50 
post cards at one time. 


No Fliims—No Plates—No Dark Room 

Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordi- 
nary kodak or camera. It is instantaneous pho- 
tography. Universal focus lens produces sharp 
pictures at all distances. Pictures develop and 
print automatically. Can’t over-develop; results 
simply amazing. 


We Trust You 


No difference who you are, where you live or 
what your age, we will send you the complete 
Mandel-ette outfit absolutely on approval and give 
you 30 days to test it. If not satisfactory return 
at our expense. But when you see what elegant 
_ it takes—so quick, so easy, with no trou- 
le at all—if you wish to keep it you simply sen 
us $1 per month until our special price of onl 

$5 is paid. 









No red tape of any kind, Monthly payments so small 
you'll not notice them. Lots of fun and big profits. 


ired 


Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit 
#0 you can begin taking pictures the moment it arrives. 
We guarantee that even « child can operate it. Mail 
coupon right now. No risk or obligation to keep camera. 


‘The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,—— 
Desk 51, Ferrotype Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Bend me at once one complete model Mandel-ette 
Camera outfit including supply of post cards and In- 
ons. I agree to examine and test it thoroughly 
and if satisfied keep it and pay you $1 a month until 
your special price of $5 is paid. Otherwise I will 
return it, at the end of 30 days, at your expense. 




















( RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


For Boys Bedford City, Va. 
A school where a boy receives a thorough training 
for college, scientific school or business. Student 
body of 175, strong athletic teams, clean sports. 
Our students excel in scholarship and athletics at 
college—465 graduates have received full college de- 
or entered f 


guardi 
E, SUMTER SMITH, Principal 
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The Young Cannon Builders 


(Continued from page 9) 
ful of the powder out of the can, tipped 
it into the cannon’s yawning muzzle, and 
rammed it home with a wadding of paper, 
grass and dirt. 

“Now, fellows, how about it?” asked 
Reddy, bending over the priming hole with 
lighted punk in hand, “now for the big 
noise.” 

Reddy had held his punk dangerously 
near the primer. 

BOOM! 


{pow roar was ear-splitting. The flash 
was blinding. Yellow, sulphurous 
smoke enveloped everything. But through 
the cloud Jed saw a great jagged chunk 
of gas pipe go whirling through the air 
and strike Reddy full in the chest. He 
saw the horror-stricken face of his chum 
looking at him through the haze. He saw— 
Did he? What had he seen? He was 
dazed. Was it all a horrible dream? He 
was flat upon his back himself, and there 
were terrible pains shooting up his left 
arm. He was frightened. What was the 
matter? His hand was sticky with some- 
thing warm and wet. There was a numb- 
ness about his knuckles. He held the queer 
feeling member up before his eyes. And 
what he saw made him sick with horror! 
It was not a hand. It was a blood- 
smeared stump, red and lacerated. Two 
fingers only could he see— No, no, he 
must be wrong! This was not real! It 


couldn't be! He tried to count them! 
“One, two——” The hideous smoke seemed 
to curl in again! The world grew black! 


OM, boom, boom, bang, bang, roared 

the Fourth all through that long, hot, 
sultry day. But Jed did not hear it. 
All those hours until darkness fell he 
tossed and turned in the delirium of fever. 
“One—two——” he counted over and over 
again but went no further. And all that 
day an anxious mother watched him, 
smoothed his pillow when he wrinkled it, 
brought him water when he called for it, 
and cried and cried each time he tried 
to count. 

Boom, boom, boom, the Fourth was wan- 
ing. The big clock down stairs was strik- 
ing eleven when Jed, his delirium gone, 
opened his eyes and looked up at his 
mother. Boom, boom, boom, bang, bang; 
he heard it come rolling in, at the open 
window and he shuddered. 

“Mother,” he asked, “Mother, is Reddy 
here?” 

“No, dear.” 

“I thought I saw him.” 

“You were probably dreaming, dearie. 
Please try to go to sleep again.” 

“But, mother, where is Reddy?” 

“Oh, my boy—dear son, don’t ask. He’s 
—he’s—Oh, Jeddie—he was killed!” 

Boom, boom, boom, growled the voice 
of the furious Fourth, and Jed, a-tremble, 
turned his face to the wall and sobbed. 





. Scouts Planning a Happy, Safe 
FR Fourth of July FR 


OY SCOUTS throughout the United 

States are making preparations for 
the observance of Independence Day and, 
as last year, the universal thought is to 
incorporate the scout ideal of helpfulness, 
which makes any good time better. In 
places where Fourth of July celebrations 
are under the direction of civic authori- 
ties, or committees of local citizens, scouts 
co-operate; in places where adults do 
not take the lead, scouts have an, oppor- 
tunity to “start something” that will be at 
once entertaining, safe and gener 

Some of the Fourth of July activities of 
scouts last year will indicate what scouts 
do on such a splendid occasion—and sug- 
gest what other scouts can do. 

At Burlington, N. J., the troop in charge of 
Scoutmaster Scholl organized a big celebration, 
a feature of which was the raising and dedicat- 
ing of a municipal flagpole which was presented 
to the city. The scouts had entire charge of 
this ceremony. 

At Capac, Mich., the Boy Scouts, in charge 
of Scoutmaster J. B. Lomas, formed an escort 
of honor for Governor Ferris, the guest of 
honor. 

At North Wales, Pa., the scouts, in charge 
of Willard L. Amthor, directed an elaborate 
program of athletic events held in honor of the 
opening of Recreation Park. 

A Ohicago troop maintained a first-aid camp 
throughout the day, so that they would be pre 
ared for any accidents that might be suf- 
ered by persons celebrating in an “unsafe and 
insane” manner. 

At Passaic, N. J., Scoutmaster Heuser’s troop 
assisted the police in maintaining order at the 
celebration and in doing picket duty at the 
parks throughout the day. They also helped 
guard all bad crossings. 


At Waterbury, Vt., the scouts in charge of 
Scoutmaster Boicourt, gave an entertainment 
consisting of games and scout activities for 
the benefit of patients in the State Hospital of 
that city, 

In St. Paul, Minn., the scouts for several 
years have been used for “policing” the chil- 
dren's parade and maintaining order at the big 
municipal celebration held on Harriet Island, 
in the Mississippi River. 


National apm paar will be glad to 
receive reports of scout participation in 
Fourth of July celebrations this year. 


Fire Fighters 


Statersvitis, R. I.—The Slatersville scouts, 
under Scoutmaster Roland B. Carr, rendered 
great service in the fire which swept through 

the town on May 12, des- 
troying three houses, two 
barns and about $10,000 
of standing pine timber be- 
fore it was checked. The 
scouts took active part, 
assing water, fighting the 
re in the w 8, watching 
exposed buildings and help- 
ing the burned-out families 
with their household goods. A log cabin con- 
structed by these scouts during the past few 
months, although in the path of the fire, escaped 
damage. Those who deserve credit for their 
work are Patrol Leaders Carl Christiansen, Earl 
Lunn, Chester Maynard and Scouts Frank Bur- 
rows, William White, Napoleon Burchard, Ernest 
Smith, Raymond McCullouch, Edward Johnson, 
Arthur Schmidt and Clifton Maynard. 


Leap, 8. D.—Scouts Bernard Field, George 
Fogelsong and Clarence Manion, of Troop 1, 
discovered a fire that started in dry grass near 
a summer cabin in the Spearfish Canyon. After 
severe fighting with old rags and sacks, which 
they wet in the river, they saved the cabin. 
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Insulators 
“i By L. S. DALE 





A 

NE evening, in a storm, a _ heavily 
O charged power wire broke where it 
passed over a railroad track. The current, 
running wild, made the storm look like a 
piker. It flashed and roared like a Ho- 
witzer, dug hap-hazard trenches all around, 
splintered the ties and bent the 20 pound 
rails as if they were hairpins. And the 
great cotton mill across the river—a min- 
ute before alive with the throb of ma- 
chinery and in a blaze of light—dropped 
out of sight as if by magic. The power 
was gone. 

How did it all happen? The “fixers” 
soon found out. An insulator had gone out 
of business. , What’s an insulator for? To 
keep power in its place. 

In a few minutes the artificial storm was 
over; a new insulator permitted the cur- 
rent to get through to the mill and,.as if 
Aladdin had rubbed his wonderful lamp, 
the mill reappeared, the wheels were sing- 
ing, the lights bright. 

How about YOUR insulator? Haven't 
any? Sure you have. Your TEMPER is 
YOUR insulator—again to keep power in 
its place. When it goes out of commission 
you too let your “current” run amuck. Per- 
haps you take it out on the cat, or on 
somebody’s face, or maybe you just bang 
the door and fume around by yourself 
“saying it.” 

Anyway you are wasting power. Sup- 
pose you take it out on your algebra or 
history, on painting the fence, or chum- 
ming with the wood pile! THAT won't 
injure anybody else’s disposition, and it 
will help yours; in a little while you will 
learn to keep your insulator in perfect or- 
der, so there will be few blow-outs, or 
none, 

Right? 


The Cave Scout 


(Continued from page 19) 


ing that you are ready to set your own 
pace, and make him understand that he 
will not have to waste his time teaching 
you things—that his job will be to give 
you your tests after you have prepared 
yourselves, by your own efforts, to take 
them. 

Probably he will hesitate at first, but 
if you keep at him, showing him more and 
more what scouting means, he can’t help 
getting interested after a while. Don’t 
get discouraged. Stay with it long enough 
and you are sure to win. 

The Cave Scout is willing to guarantee 
that these suggestions he has made will 
work if persistently followed. A lot of 
you fellows who have “pep” and ambition 
will follow them and become scouts. 
Others, who are too blooming lazy to do 
anything for themselves, will fall down 
flat as a pancake and never find their way 
into this great boys’ brotherhood. There 
is no room in scouting for a lot of flabby 
weak-knees, for scouts have serious, impor- 
tant work to do. So, if any of you haven’t 
backbone enough to see a_ proposition 
through, you’d better take warning right 
now and not tackle the job at all, for you’d 
only be in the way of the fellows with real 
sand in their gizzards. F. J. P. 















Attention! 


Boy Scouts 
and all Boys: 


Here is your chance to earn 
a vacation trip. 


You can do it without interfering 
with your daily duties, during your 
spare time. Our tour plan will 
enable you and other members of 
your troop to visit 


The Seashore, The Mountains, 
The Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition 


or any place you wish to go. 

With each package of Sanitol that you 
purchase from your dealer for your own 
use or your friends’ use, you will receive 
one Mile Card which will pay for ONE 
MILE OF TRANSPORTATION on 
any railroad or steamship line when 
redeemed by your dealer for cash. 


This is an easy way to get a free vaca- 
tion trip. Or—If you prefer to spend 
the money in other ways, you can pur- ’ 
chase what you like. Perhaps you need a Baseball Outfit, Camping 
Outfit, Canoe, Football Outfit, Bicycle, Wireless Set, Roller and Ice 
Skates, Camera, etc. You can easily earn whatever you desire by 
using SANITOL and getting your friends to do so. 

Everybody knows how good the SANITOL preparations are. 
Everybody needs Tooth Powder, Tooth Paste, Tooth Brush, Face 
Cream, Shaving Foam, Face Powder, Talcum Powder, Health Soap, 
Shampoo and many more of the Sanitol preparations. 

Use SANITOL yourself and get your friends to use it, and insist 
on getting a SANITOL MILE CARD with each package. 

Your Druggist will furnish you the SANITOL MILE CARD with 
each package. If your dealer should happen not to know about it, 
write us a letter and send us his name. Address Free Tour Depart- 
ment. 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Time and Money Saver 


“@il Paste” Polish 


For aii kinds of Black Shoes 
Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 


aso Russet “Oil Paste” 


Same size box, each 10c, 
Ask Your Dealer for 





‘ 
rN 


PAANen! tye een 


There is a Difference in Polishes 























Here’ s the 
Knife they 
All Want! 


You can earn some use- 











ful pocket money by 
selling these splendid 
pocket knives to your 


Boy Scout friends, neigh- 
bors, etc. They sell on 
sight because they are 
distinctive — different 
from any ordinary 
knife. 


3%” long, two “Car-Van” Steel 
blades—the finest knife steel in the 


(Deere 


Style Dit world—made from the famous Da- 
Length, 3%”, mascus sword blade formula redis- 
2 Biades. covered by us, after years of ex- 
Price, $1.50. perimenting. Will hold a keener 


edge longer than any other steel. 

Unique Transparent Handles, clear as glass and tough 

as horn, in which we can place the owner’s name and 

photo er patrol embiem desired. Our special agents’ 

ice will enable you to make a yood profit on every 
knife you sell. 

Write today for further particulars of this unusual 

proposition. 
fend us $1.50 for Sample Dii Kaife with your name 
and address and any emblem or photo in the handles. 


The Canton Cutlery Co. 


Dept. 63 Canton, Ohio 
HIKEMETER 


ae % ~ , Fe ee In Back 
in Price $1.50) 
gp til the distance you 
walk. Adjustable to any step. 
Registers 100 miles. No wind- 
ing. Accurate, interesting and 
fully guaranteed Just the 
FRONT thing for Boy Scouts, tour- BACK 
ists, hunters, golfers, hikers and all sportsmen. Sold 
by all dealers or sent by mail. Send for folder. 
Com ass Watch Co., 204 Jewelers Bi Minn lis 


CHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 
Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. 8. 
Expert Advice free. ant for girls or go he an 
tained for all schools. /.merican_ Schools’ 
Write, 1050 Times Building, New York, or 1850 Mi eat 
Temple, Chicago. 
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Don Strong of the Wolf 


Patrol 
(Continued from page 9) 


EN days later the football season 

was over. He had played in another 
game. He had built docs bird houses 
and had sold one. He had one dollar and 
sixty-five cents ee and two completed 
bird houses in the shop. 

When the last game was over, when the 
last whistle had sounded, Don carried his 
football togs and stored them away in 
For the first time in his life 
he did not regret the end of a season 
of play. He was eager to sell bird 
houses, eager to plunge more fully into 
the life of Wolf Patrol and of Chester 
Troop. 

Once more he started to canvass for 
bird houses, taking a sample from door 
to door. When he had taken eight orders 
he returned to the shop. It was now 
time to build. 

He delivered the two houses that were 
already completed. The money in his 
bank advanced to the astonishing figure 
of two dollars and sixty-five cents. His 
lumber bill didn't worry him now, and he 
was sure of a dollar earned and saved. 
That night Barbara walked with him to 
the village store. He took a minute's peep 
into the window, looked away and quickly 
recited a list of the articles displayed. 
Barbara gave a low laugh. 

“Nothing to fear about your observa- 
tion, Don,” she said. “Does that fit you 
for your second-class examination?” 

Don shook his head. “I must know 
how to make a fire in the open and how 
to cook meat and potatoes.” 

“Maybe Dad could show 
Barbara. 

To his pleasure his father proved to be 
well versed in the art of firemaking and 
of cooking in the open. 

Next evening, after Don had finished 
another bird house, he came upstairs to 
wash for supper. Barbara met him in 
the hall. 

“You and Dad camp out tonight,” 
laughed. “You’re going to get your first 
lesson in building a fire and cooking.” 

(Continued in August Boys’ Lire) 


How “Don Strong” Began 


ON STRONG wants to enter the Chester 

high school — not to study, but to play 
football and baseball under Mr. Wall, the Latin 
teacher, who coaches the team. Don thinks his 
sister Barbara wants him sent to work; but when 
his father tells him he can have a year at school, 
he learns Barbara has been pleading for him. 

Alex Davidson, a widow's son, also is am- 
bitious to enter high school. Alex works all 
summer. Don learns that Alex has twenty 
dollars saved. Amazed, he goes around to Alex’s 
house for a look at a boy who has saved that 
much money, and finds Alex wearing a boy scout 
uniform. He sneers at scouts; but later, when 
he discovers that Mr. Wall is the Scoutmaster, 
he enters the troop, and works enthusiastically. 

Earning a dollar for his second class require- 
ment does not prove easy. He weeds flower beds 
and mows grass and later begins building bird- 
houses and selling them, Don fails to make the 
team, but becomes a substitute. Ted Carter, a 
shiftiess lad, worms his way into the boy’s good 
graces. Because Ted is always buying sodas, 
Don takes money from his bank and buys sodas, 
too, and his savings shrink. Finally, egged on 
by Ted, he quits the squad, but returns to it, 
realizing it is his duty to his school. Soon Don 
is shifted to the first team. 

A theatrical company goes to town. Tickets 
are twenty-five cents each. Don has planned to 
go with Ted, but football practice has kept him 
from doing much on his houses, and he can’t 
afford the expense. He knows that his lumber 
bill has to be paid or interest will be added. 
Worried, he fears he has “bitten off more than 
he can chew.” 


you,” said 


she | 








Play Ball! 


Here are the Things 
to Do It With 
Any one of them Given with 


a subscription to Boys’ 
Life at $1.00. 








“Reach” Fielders’ Glove. 
(Regular price 65 cents.) 
Made of arl colored 
leather welted, fully padded, 
leather pocket lining, deep 
pocket and web thumb. An 
excellent glove. 





A caeses 
Pr ess 
fional” Bat, 
Spotted, extra 
quality white “Reach” Catcher's 
ash, burnt fine Mask. (Regular Price, 


65c.) Young men’s 


ich — full size. 
size. Made of heavy 


(Regular price 


65c.) The Bat steel wire, well fin- 
for the boy’ ished and padded. A 
who is after fine mask for amateur 
the 400 aver- players. Covered by 
age. Reach guarantee. 

“Reach” Scholastic League Baseball. 
(Price 65c. postpaid.) An excellent ball 
for young men. Regulation size and 
weight. Horsehide cover, made of wool- 
yarn, rubber center. 


“Reach” Catcher’s Mitt, made on the 
new Reach .combination Basemen’s and 
Fielders’ model. One-piece face — a 
“pocket” is readily formed in a mitt of 
this kind. Regular price 10.65 


BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FE wtet: GOD ncn cide eins bcd delecswocce as 
pictured in the July Boys’ Life. Please 
send it to me right away. For it I en- 


close a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 
with $1 for same. I understand the pre- 
mium will come with all charges prepaid. 
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The Treasure-Hunt Prize 


Winners 


The judges in the contest based on the 
story, “A Treasure Hunt for Real Gold,” 
published in Boys’ Lire, make the follow- 
ing announcement of prize winners: 


FIRST PRIZE. 
Fifteen books from “Every Boy's Library, Boy 
Scout Edition.’ 
Awarded to Troop 2, IL10n, N. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE. 

Ten books from that Library. 
Awarded to HAROLD HENDRICKSON, 
Seattle, Wash. 

THIRD PRIZE. 

Five books from that Library. 
Awarded to Cuirrorp L. Sayre, Crafton, Cal. 


HONORABLE MENTION, 

Each one book from that Libran 

Awarded to: 7 

CLYDE Cousom, Quitman, Go. —— REMINGTON 
CaRLOs Fauuon, Peru, N. Y. 

HarouD Bracy, New London, O. 

EDWARD SrTeRn, Pittsburgh, Pa. \ 

Davip H, Corkran, JR., Middlebury, Vt. 


OBSERVATIONS BY THE JUDGES, 





a 














assigned which will ensure the careful inspec | 
tion of every foot of the ground until unmis 
cold if ihe troop ~' wey ss Md om g Coveegs o a 
and used wie method whic t wor t i oF 
one who Sead its eee ean doubt this, the a AY i) Every boy wants his 22 
come quntenionts did, 7s, te get = gol J 
and glory for himself. They did not depend 
planned their work in such ° that they standards deman ed by experienced 
were bound to tur >» « clue th 
mag a cin wassbiany Sensi sportsmen in their high-power rifles — 
The true spirit of Scouting was usually present. 
Many a scout stopped to chop the wood or help 
divided it with their compénions or put it in the You are looking for a rifle that will keep on giving 
troop treasury, A little, girl who helped her the same reliable shooting for years to come. 
We congratulate the winners, and ask the For a quick-firing action get the .22 caliber Autoload- 
others to remember that every honest effort . . ‘ . * 
ing Remington-UMC—you simply pull the trigger for 
creative thought grow brighter, wills cultivated 
by self-discipline learn to control themselves 
For the boy that prefers a hand-operating repeater 
there is the Remington-UMC .22 Repeating Rifle— 
you ought to have for any make of rifle—go to the 
dealer who shows the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC, 
“The troop leader has a few words he would Write for booklet “*Four American 
like to say to us. Boys Who Are Famous Rifle Shots” 


When a small object, concealed in a large aw 
takable cluvs are found and followed up. 
scouts in this troop did not go one by one, as ] 
rifle to measure up to the same 
upon chance, or dreama, or imagination. ey 
Nearly all the stories submitted were good. 
Remington-UMC., 
his mother wash the dishes tefore he started on 
brother with his spelling told us so in a letter, 
brings its own reward. Muscles exercised by 
each shot, sixteen of them, without re-loading—solid 
and others, spirits trained in kindness and gen- 
The First Prize Winner celebrated everywhere. 
4L, th ti 1 t Re : ’ M 
6OWN deri” it was the seribe who calmed the sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. 
“You all know why this meeting is called,” 


territory, must be found within a limited time, 
the searching party should include every trained 
person available, The territory should he di- 
vided, the party organized, and definite tasks AK x} 
Troop 2, Ilion, N. Y., would have found the wy RIFLE 
the hunt. Most of those who found the treasure 
so that no undeserved credit should be given. 
honest labor grow stronger, minds engaged in 
breech, hammerless and safe. 
erosity win the respect and love of all mankind, 
Prepared by Troop 2, Ilion, N. Y. For your rifle—for the Remington-UMC Cartridges 

the excited voices of those about him. 

he said. “Wilcox, the creamery man, is going 


to give s hundred dollars in gold to the one who Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
finds it within a mile of the creamery ow “33s 
are we going to find it within five days? The Woolworth Building (233 Broadway) New York City 


scribe will take your suggestions one at a time. 
What is your idea, Scout Hadley?” 

When this early morning meeting was ended 
every one was hopeful, for they had nearly five 
full ‘days. 

‘Now, there are thirty-two of us,” ssid the FLAG OUTFITS FOR SCOUTS 
leader as he started to sum up helt plans. Consisting of American Flag 2!/2 x 4 feet. 
“That is one man to every building and its Strong cotton bunting 13 stripes and 48 stars. 
yard, and leaves three to follow the trail of the brass 
Rubber Heels or any other new trail that may aD. 
be found. We will spend the first two days on maep one tain, the fad r Post 
the building and yards. The third day is for eee er to us for ay “4 States. So MP Ochi, rd Henry St., Th veratt, yng 
the cemetery and all the land on this end of the Rais 
lake; the fourth is for the other end of the lake, 
including the woods and twin pine trees. The 
fifth day will be spent on the island. Don’t 
forget to climb every tree, look in all knot holes, 
hollow trees and birds’ nests, under all loose 
stones or boards. Every tree you climb should 


i “BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet”— FREE! 
ted bool 
be marked at the foot by two crossed sticks 


ee. z H in 
actual colors, giving easy terms, prices, etc. Sent 
i Free! Write for it today. 
and stone; every loose stone should be turned The Brunswick-Batke-Collender Co., Dept. 14D, Chicago 
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And here are the proudest tires alive 
for the long, hard, speedy grind of the 
motorcycle— 


VACUUM CUP 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


They’re regular V. C. automobile tires 
in motorcycle sizes —they’re guaran- 
teed for 5,000 miles and 
are doubling that in 
average service. 
The clinging 
vacuum cups save 
many 4 
spill on the 
slipper) 
curve. 


ew line—thre 
e 
designs—three 


trade—the 
Te ee STARA 
BICYCLE T] RES 


1. The “Sturd ™ 
Oilproof like V Oa cea 


thorou : 
"nh gui through and 


2. The “Tri 


ple - 
& superb Tread 


performer in 


eA service—and 

e “Suc i. 

", & bbe cess”—a look- 
Just see 
all. 


r and a laster. 
this line—that’s 


And at a price made possible only 
by a direct factory to dealer sell- 
ing plan come 


Stu RDY STUD 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


Further words are un- 
necessary when we tell 
you that we guarantee 
Sturdy Studs for 


4,000 Miles 


ap unpre- 
e@ dented 
distance at 
the price. 











A le 1915 | “Ran; ** bicycle, 
A comale 1058 mate vs 
write at once for large! ‘ted 
catalog ghowing comp te line of bi 
pT r over on a bicycle. 
will be atourfow 


Tiree anc 
De Business di 
house in America. 


d 
what we can do for 
MEAD CYCLE CO. 





p00 MILES FOR 10 CENTS’?=—————™ 


MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE 


SAFE—SILENT—CLEAN 
PRICE, $125.00. WEIGHT, 110 Ibs, 
Send for catalog. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
850 Mobile Avenue Middletown, Ohio 




















“BOY SCOUTS” 


The new song written especially for Scouts, Every 








one should have a cope. 10 ota., postpaid, 
OLA HOOD SHIPLEY, MT. AIRY, MD. 





KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 




















Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in Boy’s Lirs. Readers can 
help us maintain this valuable service by always 
mentioning Boy’s Lirs when answering adver- 
tisements. 
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with the wet side up. This gold will all go in 
a small tobacco bag, and that is a pretty small 
thing to find in a mile circle. If we all make 
sure of our own territory we will find it.” They 
drew lots for the different positions and set to 
work, 

On the morning of the fifth day, as the troop 
was gathering for its trip to the island, the 
troop leader saw a_ boy standing on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. He recognized him as 
Henky Stowe, nephew of the man who had hid- 
den the gold. i 

“Would you like to go with us today?!” he 
asked of the boy, who was generally too tired 
to answer until he had been spoken to several 
times. 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply, “if you will 
show me how to cook this stuff Ruth gave me. 
I didn’t know what to bring, but sister had 
heard Hadley talking about the trips and she 
knew what to give me, but it’s all raw, and I 
don't like raw potatoes or meat." 

These preparations and change of heart sur- 
prised the troop leader, but he promptly replied: 
“Oome on, well teach you.’ And the thirty- 
three marched toward the lake shore, hopeful 
and jubilant, for they had traced the Rubber 
Heels almost to the lake shore, and they had 
also discovered that the little boat had been 
used on the night that the gold was hidden. 

When the eight trips necessary to ferry them 
across had been completed, and the provisions 
carefully stored, they were ready for the final 
search. The rest of the territory had been so 
well covered, and each scout had so much faith 
in his fellows, that they knew it musi be on the 
island. The island itself was but one hundred 
and sixty feet long and about seventy feet wide, 
so that we are not surprised at their confidence. 

They were arranged in a straight line across 
the island, and at the given command they 
started to move forward slowly, keeping the line 
quite straight, so that nothing might be missed. 
Every loose stone was turned and every tree 
climbed and marked. 

They started their search gleefully in the 
morning sun and ended it gloomily when the 
twilight was too thick for good work. They 
turned toward home, defeated. Seven boat loads 
had gone and the eighth was on its way, Scout 
Hadley in the bow, then the troop leader, and so 
on back to the last: seat, where Henky Stowe 
leaned against the tail board tired and unhappy. 
He had been the only weak point in their chain 
of searchers, nor did he need the glances that 
were cast his way to make him realize it. 

They were nearing the shore, leaving the 
island far in the rear, and, as they all believed, 
the gold as well. 

“Oan any one think of another place to look!” 
asked Hadley. 

“No,” said one, “we have looked all over 


There was a long pause. Then, as the boat 
was nearing the shore, Hadley said: “Did any 
one look in the boat house!’’ At first there was 
no answer, then a younger scout, half asleep 
from fatigue, said half aloud: “Yes; I did.” 
“Well, there is no other place I can think of.” 
“Nor I,” ‘Me neither,’ came various replies. 
“Did any one look in the boats!’ said the 
sleepy scout. There was no reply. “Suppose 
each one of you feel around you, then; if there 
are any holes too small for your fingers, use 
a flash light,” “It isn’t near me,” every one 
declared as the boat scraped on the bottom and 
they leaped ashore. 

They leaped ashore—all but Henky, who sat 
staring into an apparently empty box. 

“What's the matter with you,’ asked the 
troop leader. ‘‘What are you staring into that 
tin box for?’’ 

“Why—why,” he began breathlessly, “Uncle 
Henry told me to clean out this bait box that I 
left dirty, and here in the corner is—is the 
gold,” 

And so the boys marched home, defeat turned 
to victory and a slow, listless boy turned to a 
lively pioneer, 


Scout Refuge for Wild Life 


Through the efforts of Ernest E. Jones, 
President of the Oakmont, N. Y., Boy Scout 
Council, leases have been obtained on about 
one hundred acres of wooded land which 
the Boy Scouts of Oakmont will take 
charge of as a haven of refuge for the 
birds and game. This refuge is bein 
stocked with pheasants and other wild 
game, which will be protected by the 
watchfulness of the Scouts. 





| Scouts Do a Good Turn Daily | 
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SCOUTS’ SUMMER 
UNIFORMS 


BE READY FOR CAMP 


The ideal uniform for camp and gen- 
eral summer wear consists of Shirt, 
Shorts, Stockings and the khaki. Sum- 
mer Hat. 

If you are going where it is hot all 
of the time, perhaps you'll prefer cot- 
ton garments, but if you’re to be in the 
mountains or on the water, you'll wel- 
come the woolen outfit. 


Shirt 


Coat style, with two bellows pockets. Of- 





ficial buttons. In three grades. Order 
by age, size only. Add parcel post for 1 
pound. 
No. 514. Standard khaki .......... $1.00 
No. 515. Light weight khaki ....... 75 
Me. SIG, Woolen. .cccccccccsccceces 1.50 
Also No, 531. Cotton athletic under- 
shirt or camp jersey... .25 
Made similar to running pants. Have 
pockets and belt loops. Order by age 
size only. Add parcel post for 1 pound. 
No. 511. Standard khaki .........- $0.50 
No. 512. Woolen ........ eescceces - 1.75 


Stockings 


Olive drab color. Turned down below 
knee, The footless ones are used with 
half-hose which may be thrown away 
when worn through. This avoids blisters 
Caused by darns. Don’t forget to men- 





tion size. Add parcel post for 10 ounces. 
WOROR ciccccvccvecsvececse Prrerres ii.) 
No. 527. With feet. 

No, 527A. Footless. 

Ee eee ecccccccceses 00 
No. 528. With feet. 

No. 528A. Footless. 

hihi 


summer uniforms. Heavy 
Ventilated crown with de- 
Be sure to give size. 


Special for 
khaki drill. 
tachable hat cord. 


$0.50 
Regulation Scout Hat. New model. Olive 
drab felt; ventilated crown, silk band; 
detachable ties. Shipping weight, 1 Hi 

1.25 


No. 5 
eeteianenntepeennminnemnianell 
Made of olive drab webbing with gun 
metal fittings, including snap hooks for 


attaching equipment. he patent buckle 
allows it to be put on and off quickly. 





Shipping weight ounces. 
Oe Pe cinc esate seks aus vice cenethare $0.40 
Haversack 
New model approved October 26, 1914. 


13% inches square, double compartments, 
adjustable carrying strap, with five car- 
rying rings for light and heavy loads. 
Shipping weight, 14 oz. 

WO. BBG... cccecccves R 


ORDER DIRECT OF 
Department of Equipment and Supplies 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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“The Quartermaster Says” 
Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Frevertcx N. Cooxe, Jr. 


Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies 


ELL, he isn’t exactly a quartermaster 

because that’s a military title, but for 

want of a better name we will just call 
him that for the present. Come to think of it 
he never has had a real scout name since he 
came to National Headquarters. There is the 
“Scout Librarian,” the “Oave Scout,” etc., but 
no handle for the scout who is trying ail the 
time to find out what boys need or want in 
the way of supplies and equipment—and to get 
these for them. 

Perhaps some of you readers of Boys’ Lirs 
will think of a name for this scout and let us 
have it. 

LET HIM KNOW 


Possibly you have :alled the equipment man 
all kinds of names at times when something 
has gone wrong with your uniform or supplies! 
And that's the first thing we had better talk 
about. 

The Quartermaster wants to know when things 
do go wrong. 

It's your privilege to kick if you spend 
money and don't get every cent’s worth that’s 
coming to you. When you give up a dollar— 
or a nickel—it must be “for value received.” 
And that’s what goes with every piece of scout 
equipment—a guarantee of service. If you 
don't get it, holler! If you discover something 
that has slipped by pg A nny og you'll 
do the best kind of a g turn by speakin 
up, so that whatever it is may be correct 
before some other scout gets a hold of it. 
Perhaps we'll have to have a regular ‘‘trouble 
blank"’ to be enclosed whenever you are sent 
supplies. Then surely we ought to hear from 
you when things aren't right. 

Then there's the other side of it. When you 
find something good with reference to equipment 
share it with other scouts by writing the Quar- 
termaster about it. 

WHY THIS SCOUT’S UNIFORM IS OLEAN 

Recently at a scout rally and field day some 
one asked the equipment man how to wash 
uniforms so they would not shrink and turn 
white. 

“Why, I know,” said a scout from up the 
Hudson, who was present. “My mother has 
washed mine two or three times, and look at 
it.” We did, and then everybody wanted to 
know how it was washed. So we'll let the 
scout tell the secret: 

“Be sure to use lukewarm water. This 
is what saves the khaki from shrinking. Mother 
makes good strong suds using any pure white 


soap, Once I asked her if she wouldn't get 
more dirt off by rubbing the soap right on 
the garment and she told me that was what 


made other Scout suits white after washing.” 

“She does not scrub my coat and breeches 
on the washboard,” the scout continued, “but 
lays them on the back of the board and scrubs 
each garment hard with a stiff brush. This is 
what gets the dirt off and afterwards a good 
soaking in clean cold water rinses away all 
the soap.” 

“Does she iron them!” asked a Tenderfoot. 

“No,” was the reply, “for that would make 
them look shiny. She wrings some of the 
water out with her hands, and the weight of 
the water left in the garments helps them to 
Cty even, and any wrinkles can be smoothed 
out. 


TO KEEP THEIR COLOR 

We thought we had the full story at this 
point, but along came a good suggestion from 
another scout. He said he had read a long 
time ago that after washing a uniform in 
this way and rinsing it thoroughly there was 
a good stunt to keep the khaki looking fresh. 
carey everybody wanted to know about 


And here is the suggestion: “Save the grounds 
from the coffee pot for a couple days and 
make a second rinsing water for the uniform 
by the addition of these grounds, The coffee 
really acts like a dye and takes away any 
whiteness which might appear if all of the 
seep Were not carefully rinsed out of the uni- 
‘orm. 

Now you see what helpful information scouts 
have to share with each other. You have 
probably made some discoveries yourself. Write 
the Quartermaster about them and give him a 
chance to pass them on, 


ABOUT EQUIPMENT IN GENERAL 


Scouts frequently write to ask questions 
about equipment and complain that they do 
not have sufficient access to the supply catalog. 
The Department of asipenatn and Supplies 
publishes at least two catalogs a year, and any 
scout can have a copy by sending a postal to 
the Department at National Headquarters, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








THREE SCOUT SPECIALS 


For Hike or Camp 





“POPULAR” HIKE TENT. 


This is a splendid tent for use of Boy 
Scouts on hikes or week-end camps. It» is 
made in regular army “dog” style from heavy 
drill, dyed with genuine khaki dye (govern- 
ment formula), and the fabric is water- 
proofed. 

Tent is open front and rear, but back can 
be closed with the attached snap buttons. 
Quickly and easily erected. Poles, metal 
ground pegs and guy cords with each tent. 
All packed in waterproof carrying case. Size 
in case 21 ins. long and 5 ins. in diameter. 
Tents when erected are 36 ins. high and af- 
ford ample sleeping room for two boys. 


No. C0100. 66 in. Shipping wet., 434 Ibs., $3.00 
No. COI0!. 72 in. Shipping wot., 5/2 Ibs., 3.50 





Aluminum Cook Kit. 


No. 1200—A new Scout mess kit. Complete 
in every detail and bound to be popular. Out- 
fit consists of patent fry pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, and 
stew pan, which also serves as plate or soup 
bowl. There is also a fork and spoon. All 
pieces, with exception of fork and spoon, are 
made of heavy gauge pure aluminum of the 
famous “Wearever” brand. Parts nest com- 
pactly and do not rattle. Khaki carrying case 
to match uniform, with adjustable strap. 
Prepaid .......... obae 
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“Wearever” Aluminum Canteen, 


No. 1201—The makers of this famous brand 
of aluminum utensils have made for the Boy 
Scouts of America an almost ideal canteen of 
heavy gauge stock with olive drab cover and 
adjustable carrying strap. The capacity is 
just over a quart. It is probable that this 
become a part of every 


Scout’s equipment, 
Shipping weight, | Ib 


Department of Equipment ani Supplies 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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talking machines. 


Box G645 Woolworth Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Every Boy Scout 
will want Columbia 


Double-Disc Record 


A1l331 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
has a message for you on Scout Patrol Calls. As it con- 
tains the correct calls of loon, moose, seal, pigeon, fox, 
cuckoo, night bird, and other patrol calls, it could not 
well be written. Therefore Mr. Seton made a record— 
a record that will reproduce on either Columbia or Victor 


Ask for COLUMBIA Double-Disc 
Record A1331——_-75c. 


There are hundreds of other Columbia Records in the 
Columbia catalog which are just as interesting and edu- 
cational as this one. This catalog is free and can be 
secured from any of the 8500 Columbia dealers. If you 
do not easily locate a Columbia dealer, write us. 


Columbia 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 




















The PET BOOK 


ANNA BOTSFORD-COMSTOCK 
Cornell University 


Just the book for Boy Scouts. Stories, 
housing and care of 70 pets, includ- 
ing the animals found in trips afield. 
Profusely Illustrated. 310 pp. + 117 
pages half-tones. Price, $2.50 net. 
“Tt fills a long-felt want.” Am. Libr. Assn. 
Booklist Mothers’ Magazine. 


“Book should be in- every juvenile library 
and school.” Chicago Herald. 


“A book that has been needed.” Guide to Nature. 
For sale at all bookstores or shipped direct. 
THE COMSTOCK de a COMPANY 


Ithaca, New Yor 


























Every boy we ask says: 


** It’s a Corker!”’ 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
BLACK EAGLE PATROL 
By LESLIE W. QUIRK 
A real live story for real live scouts 
At all Bookstores— $1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Putlishers 
BOSTON 
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The Powder Mill 


(Continued from page 6) 


the King’s red troopers. They were rid- 

ing along. They were singing: 
Boot—saddle—to horse—and away! 
Rescue my castle before the hot day 


Brightens to blue from its silvery ay. 
Boot—saddle—to horse—and wet” 


The last “away” came to him as if 
shouted by a thousand horsemen. 


H® awoke and jumped to his feet, 
amazed to discover that a real troop 
of red-coats was riding down upon him 
with a clatter of hoofs and clanking of 
sabers. Before he could fully appreciate 
what was happening a young officer had 
sprung from his horse and grasped him 
by the arm. 

Curiously enough, Duncan was unable to 
keep his presence of mind, as he had al- 
ways planned to do in time of danger, 
and he could only stare stupidly at the 
brass buttons on the officer’s coat and try 
to make out the motto over the lions. He 
felt his knees trembling. He was un- 
aware that the officer was speaking to 
him until he was given a vigorous shaking. 
Then in a twinkling his brain cleared. 
He measured the distance to the gate 
where his kite was tied. Two troopers 
had dismounted and were standing by the 
gate. Resolving to signal to Phil at any 
cost, he deftly twisted himself loose from 
the officer’s grasp and darted toward the 
gate. But there was a sharp order from 
the officer, and the troopers turned in 
time to intercept him in no gentle manner. 

“Keep away from that, you young 
devil,” shouted the officer, now so angry 
that his face was as red as his coat. “A 
signal, I suppose, eh? Well, I'll put an 
end to that!” And he strode toward Dun- 
can, flashing his sword out of its scabbard 
in one quick motion. Duncan thought that 
his end had come; but he breathed again 
when the irate officer strode past him and 
slashed in two the cord which held the 
kite. As the kite came toppling down to 
earth Duncan felt the strength of a regi- 
ment within him; for now the village 
would be warned and these troopers would 
have no easy time. He started to count 
them, but was quickly interrupted by the 
officer’s commands. 

“Here, tie that rascal up to the sign- 
board! And prepare all for action!’ 
There was a stir among the troopers as 
they dismounted, tightened their saddle 
girths, loosened their sabers, and carefully 
primed their heavy pistols. Duncan was 
led over to the sign-board, where he was 
quickly tied so firmly that he could not 
budge. 

“Now, young fox,” said the officer, “I 
guess you won't be able to interfere with 
our plans,” and for a moment held the 
point of the naked blade under Duncan’s 
chin. Then, turning, he cried: 

“Quick, men! To horse!” Other orders 
followed fast. “Sanders, take ten men 
south on this Boston turnpike for three 
hundred yards. Jenks, take twenty on 
past the ford and stand guard on yonder 
hill. The rest follow me! Have your flint 
and steel ready. Forward!” 

Off they went with a gallant show that 
made Duncan thrill, even though he hated 
them for serving a tyrant king. 

It appeared to Duncan like the troopers 
were g in a mist. The thongs about 
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his wrists and ankles began to cut into! 
his flesh cruelly. He saw the troopers 
reach the ford. While some continued on 
up the hill, others dismounted and rushed 
into the pine woods. 

Then came the welcome ringing of the 
village church bell. Phil had done his 
duty! The alarm was given! 

It seemed only a moment until Duncan 
saw a blotch of red on the turnpike. This 
drew near rapidly, until it came upon him 
with overwhelming noise and clatter. He 
seemed buried in an avalanche of black 
horses, red coats and sabers—the Tories 
were fleeing the way they had come! The 
next instant they were gone. 


HE men folk from the town came clat- 

tering by ahorse a few minutes later. 
Seeing Duncan, they drew rein and cut 
the cords that bound him. Phil was by 
his side in a moment. 

“That kite strategy worked mighty well, 
Duncan,” said Phil. 

“So it seems,” said the released boy, 
stretching himself. “Hurry up, you men, 
and catch the Tories, and tell that smart 
captain I want to thank him for cutting 
the kite string for me.” 

“Did the captain do that?” cried Phil, 
not understanding. 

Then Duncan Gleetully told of his ad- 
venture. 

“Well,” said Phil, “I guess the captain 
will remain unthanked for a while. He 


was going like greased lightning when we |} 


saw him last, and I don’t think he will 
stop very soon.” 


Moonshiners in the Jungle 


(Continued from page 15) 

HEN we neared a smaller island, 

between Pine Island and the main- 
land, it was nearing dusk. I was ordered 
to make a landing there. I turned the 
sloop in as near to the beach as I dared 
and cast the anchor. We all got to the 
beach in the skiff, and I soon had a fire 
sending smoke up to the palm-tops. Fried 
bacon and flap-jacks made our supper; 
I was cook as well as sailor. Dusk came 
on rapidly. Bat Mason had me gather 
wood for the fire. 

“Ye’ve got to keep thet fire goin’,” he 
said. 

I was not averse, for the fire was the 
only cheerful thing in prospect. James 
and Uncle Bill lay on the ground within 
the circle of light from the fire; Bat sat 
with the gun on his lap, the big revolver 
frowning out of his pocket; I sat on the 
third side near my pile of wood. There 
was not a contented being there. Bat was 
not the least uncomfortable of the lot— 
having three to guard. He stood up and 
thrust the ram-rod down each barrel of 
the gun to measure the loads. 

“Thet left barrel has buck-shot,” he 
said, satisfaction in his tone. 

I didn’t contradict him, though some- 
how I’d rather he hadn’t found it out. 

It was quite late when I voiced a ques- 
tion that rankled in my mind. 

“How far are you going to take us?” I 
asked. 

“Hey? What business is thet o’ yourn?” 
he said. “Hit’ll be a long way tother side 
of the Caloosahatchee—thet much I'll tell 
ye.” 

My spirits fell lower at that. What if 
he meant to make us take him to Key 
West? That might take a week. How I 
wished for Joseph DeLong! 
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Refined COFFEE 





SCOUTS! 


G. Washington's Refined 
Coffee dissolves instantly 


the spring or hot from the 
camp fire. 
Real coffee, delicious 
flavor. 1 can 
makes 20 to 25 cups and 
can be carried in the 
pocket. 

All Food Stores — 

30c, 50c, 90c Tins. 
G. WASHINGTON COFFEE 


79B Wall Street | New York 
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WIN YOUR OWN BATTLES! 


STRAT 


the great war game 
You’ve guessed it! 
Use your wits to defeat your op- 
ponent on land and sea. 
planning and fighting a real cam- 
Intensely exciting. 
Take a game on your vacation for 
that rainy day. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


STRAT GAME CO., Inc., 450 4th Ave., N. Y. City 


Play 





Strategy !! 


You will be 
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Plana wotlk wang? 
Look for this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe. 
Designed and Furnished by 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, fe. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 


wsena’ Quality First 9s 
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You Can Have Lots of Fun 


ou 
With a Red Devil Glass Cutter 
No. 024 $ too 









and make many use- 


ful things. You 


ah need one in 
We send you a your tool 
glass cutter and 

Sty 

sty’ oer 

Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc: 

168 Chambers St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Says Johny Knife, 
‘‘Il’m keen for life 
No rust for me again, sir, 
My heart is right 
My face is bright 
| bathe in 
Old Dutch Cleanser.”’ 








Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to Boys’ Lirz at One Dollar. Almost 
everyone is carrying one of these—they’re 
so convenient. Take up no room in your 
pocket, yet throw a bright light at night 
or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated 
over brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed 
to give 400 per cent. longer service than 
any other similar flashlight battery made. 
2% volts Mazda lamp, 3 x 1% x inches. 
Slide contact button. Send to-day and 
get this flashlight and Boys’ Lire one 
year. Both for $1.00. The supply is lim- 
ited. Send order promptly. 200 sth Ave., 
New York. 











USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


BOYS’ LIFE, Tue Boy Scour Macaztne, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


You may send Boys’ Lirz, one year, beginning............. i 
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It was some time past midnight, I sup- 
posed, when I noted that, as Bat nodded, 
Uncle Bill edged himself toward the fire. 
I guessed his purpose, and, when mending 
the fire, I pushed some glowing embers 
with my stick away toward Uncle Bill, 
who gave me a look of gratitude. Very 
cautiously Uncle Bill squirmed toward the 
coals, and I maneuvered to keep a smoke 
rising between him and Bat. ? 

This was going on for about an hour, 
Bat not any the wiser, when at last Uncle 
Bill got his back and his bound hands to 
the glowing coals. He dug a depression 
in the sand with his fingers, and, though 
he couldn’t see what he was doing, man- 
aged to get some coals into it. 

Uncle Bill got his wrists over the red 
coals, and I could smell the singeing rope. 
I knew that Uncle Bill must be searing 
his flesh, too, and I writhed within. 


Finally I saw the wrists part with a 
jerk, and I khew Uncle Bill had won. 
Then came a gradual squirming back, and 
turning over, Uncle Bill keeping his hands 
behind him, as though still bound. But 
how should he free his legs? 


AT presently roused himself for a look 

at Uncle Bill and James across the 
fire. But Uncle Bill lay with his face to 
the fire, his hands still behind him. 

When Bat had subsided and begun to 
nod again I cautiously got my ‘pocket- 
knife open; and, rising as if to mend the 
fire, I managed to get near enough to 
drop Uncle Bill the knife. With this he 
worked insidiously, his knees bent and his 
arms stretched at his back. 

Then, finally, my heart beat in my 
throat fearfully as I saw Uncle Bill pull 
himself together for a dash. 

It came! He leaped to his feet and 
dug the sand with his toes. 

Bat was aroused on the instant—snarled 
like a dog and cocked the left hammer of 
the gun. He pulled the trigger. The cap 
snapped; but the charge of buck-shot 
failed to explode. Cursing, he let fly with 
the barrel of small shot. But Uncle Bill 
was out of view in the dark. 

Bat then threw down the gun and drew 
the big revolver. 

Is there any folks livin’ on the island?” 
he demanded. 

“There are people living at the lower 
end of Pine Island,” I told him. 

Then he swore again. 

“If I sail down there they'll head me 
off,” he said, pondering. 

It was plain he thought we were on 
Pine Island; instead, as I knew, we were 
on a smaller island between Pine Island 
and the mainland. Uncle Bill would 
hardly be able to swim across to Pine 
Island. But it was not for me to unde- 
ceive him. 

“Here, you!” he began. “You put thet 
bacon an’ flour an’ peaches in my bag.” 

I complied. 

He then looked to see that James’s 
bonds were intact and ordered me forward 
down to the skiff. He took his place in 
the stern thwart and I pushed off. 

“Now you go right across,” he said. 

I rowed with a good will, for my hopes 
were rising. 

When the boat’s prow grated on the 
sands of the mainland Bat Mason scram- 
bled out. He went briskly across the beach 
without a word and soon disappeared in 
the woods. 

(Continued in August Boys’ Lire) 
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SEND FOR COPY OF OUR NEW 
WIRELESS MANUAL No. 5 


Its pages give simple for- 
mulas for calculating the 
natural period of an an- 
tenna; capacity of a receiv- 
ing or transmitting con- 
denser; spark frequency of 
rotary spark gaps; tables for 
calculating the correct amount 
of wire for Loy Loe gen 
of magnets and tuning coils; 

tables for ascertaining 
the spark lengths of 
different voltages; the 
Federal regulations re- 
garding the restrictions 
of wave lengths for 
amateur stations; in- 
structions for the installation, maintenance and 
operation of wireless stations; directions for learn- 
ing the code, working diagrams and a complete 
list of up-to-date wireless instruments and ac- 
cessories, together with other features of interest 
to the amateur or professional wireless enthusiast. 

Containing as it does a fund of valuable infor- 
mation not generally contained in a catalogue, it 
approaches nearer a text book in the fascinating 
field of wireless telegraphy. 

It is printed on good stock with a heavy paper 
cover in two colors. No expense has been spared 
to make it accurate and reliable. We make a 
charge of 10 cents for it, which amount will be 
allowed on an order amounting to $1.00 or more. 

No wireless experimenter should be without the 

CO WIRELESS MANUAL. 










SEND FOR OUR POCKET CATALOG 126 
It will contain over 200 es, wi i 
describ in plain, clear | 
uttons, Te! one and Tel 
ureier and Fi c 
ec’ 5 
Electrically Heated Apparatus 


Gauges, bh 
upplies, Etc. Ready about March ist. It Means MoneySavedto 
you to have our Manual and our Catalog when you want to buy. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17 Park Place 114 So. Sth Ave. 
ST. LouIS 
06 Pine $' Mission 








EME 
BRANDES ageceners 
RECEIVERS 
Extremely sen- 
sitive, light in 
weight, and at 
sensible prices 
—enough to en- 
sure quality, 
not too much 
to sacrifice 
economy. 
Price, complete, 
Send stamp for 
catalogue “‘L”’ to 
C. BRANDES, Inc. 
32 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 














| BOYS! LEARN WIRELESS 


} Make your own apparatus 
and run your own plant. 
| Write for full information 
about A. Frederick Collins’s 
| new book 








and other interesting new 
<——+ books just published. 


| D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd Street New York 














Don’t take your clumsy out- 
9 fit to camp this year, buy an 
ESANKAY Pocket Outfit, it 
will do good work and it only 
4 weighs ten ozs.; tunes to 1200 

meters. Very simple to oper- 
8 ate, nothing to get out of cr- 
£ der. Boy Scout agents wanted 
— -_ = Price $3.00—10 cents extra 
by Parcel Post. Send stamp for circulars 8S. 1&2. 


POCKET WIRELESS "FUG 






S. & K. Electric . Co., ‘Exceptional Wireless A watus’’ 
Office and Showrooms: 302 Sackett, near Court St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GIVEN with one yearly sub- 


scription ($1.00) to 
BOY’S LIFE, “‘A Bunch of Buckskins,” 
4 Great Color Drawings of ““Western 
Scouts,” by Frederic Remington 
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How a Scout May Help 
His City 

(Eprror’s Notse.—This essay was awarded 
the prize offered by Mr. Charles L. Pollard, 
Executive Deputy Scout Commissioner of the 
Council for Manhattan and Bronz, for the best 
essay on this subject. The contest was open to 
all scouts, of whatever grade, in the city. Mil- 


ton Weinstein is a First-Class Scout, and is fif- 
teen years old.) 


By Scour Mizron Wernsrern, 
Troop 122, New York City. 


Ts Boy Scout Movement was brought into 
existence for the pu e of making U'ncle 
Sam’s sons honorable and useful citizens. In 
this way the ambition of a scout is directed 
toward the welfare of his country, but it is in 
his city, in the com- 
munity where he is 
known, that he can 
make the good he does 
directly felt. 

The best way in 
which a scout can serve 
his city is by being a 
true scout and trying 
the best he can to live 
up to the oath he made 
when he became one. 
If he does this he gains 
a sense of self-respect. 
Self-respect? Well, what 
does this mean? It 
means that you feel that 
you are always ready 
to do the right thing, 
no matter how hard it 
may seem. That causes 
others to respect you, 
and at the same time 
you respect yourself. So 
the scout that lives up 
to his oath will develop 
@ sense of self-respect 
and honor, and all those 
with whom he comes in 
contact, especially a 
boy, will be influenced 
by the good example he 
sets. 





Scout Weinstein 


Tux Scour AND THE TRUANT. 


This boy, because of this influence, will be- 
come attracted to our splendid movement. It 
is in this way that the scout can help to solve 
one of the most trying problems of his city today 
—the boy truant problem. The scout can be of 
real_service to his city by assisting the Board 
of Education. The Board of Education sends 
the boy who goes wrong to some institution. 
But how can the influence of an institution com- 
pare with the real personal influence of some 
worthy scout appointed to be his official guar- 
dian? The scout’s duties should be to become 
this boy’s friend and help him up along the 
right road from which he has wandered. To 
see him often and make him feel it is worth 
while to do the right thing. 

5 [ feel sure this is not a too great respon- 
sibility for a scout, and his city would reap a 
great benefit if the Board of Education would 
co-operate with the scout officials and the scouts 
in solving this boy truant problem. This would 
not only help the city morally but financially. 


THs PusLic HEALTH, 


Each city department is a field in itself, 
that offers many opportunities for usefulness 
to the scout who is willing to do things. Take, 
for instance, the Health Department. We all 
know its rule is that all garbage and ash cans 
are to be covered. If this rule is not complied 
with, the escaping odors and germ-breeding dust 
will cause disease. The scout could help pro 
tect his city from disease by making it his 
business to see that this law is enforced. 

Another important element is that he should 
assist in enforcing the “Pure Food Laws.” 
First, by having the right to report on the wa 
loose can milk is kept in stores. To see that a’ 
foodstuffs are kept in a sanitary conditio: 
especially that bread and pastry are_ cover 
from flies in summer, in the various kinds of 
stores selling it. The same precaution should 
jn = in inspecting the street fruit and candy 
stands. 


PREVENTING FIREs. 


Now we will consider the Fire Department. 
We boy scouts can help this department by 
inspecting tenement houses. To report if the 
feocnettes are not kept clear and clean. To 
inspect basements and report if full of rubbish, 
and if oils, a paint, etc., are kept in 
dangerous places. ince the Fire Department 
co-operates with the Building Department, we 
could report our inspection of the condition of 





Wood Light for Scouts 





Officially approved flashlight for the Boy Scout— 
carries flat in the hip pocket and gives you a strong 
white light for general camp use, with green, red, 
or white lights at will for signaling. Equipped 
with tungsten lamp and powerful battery, renew- 
hardware or electrical store. From 
your dealer or tpaid, $1.10 let Renewal 
lamp, 13c; battery, 35c. Send postcard for pam- 
phiet on signaling. 


C. D. Wood Electric Co., Inc. 
136 Liberty St. New York City 


28? 


This Summer 
By taking orders for an 


ELECTRIC 
HAND LAMP 


Any dry battery fits it. We 
want you to sell it to Home 
Folks, Autoists, Farmers, and 
Campers. WRITE US about 
it TODAY. EASY MONEY. 



























will 


ve 
hundreds 
of miles. 


Sends from 
1 to 5 miles. 





“THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER” 


The big electrical Magazine for those 
who dabble in electricity and Wireless. 
Chuck full of i t 1 
interesting. Monthly prizes of $5.00for 
t experiments. Amateur Electrics, 
wireless news, Complete Elect-ic Course 
etc. 50 to 100illustrations. Only 50ca 
rar in U 8. and Canada. On all 
-stands. Send for free sample. 


Electrical Experimenter 238 Fulton St., N. Y. 











GIVEN with one re “ae 


scription to 
BOYS’ LIFE, “A Bunch of Buckskins,” 
4 Great Color Drawings of “Western 
Scouts," by Frederic Remington. 
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Troop No. 4 
of Rock Island, Illinois 


Has just received a camping trip prize of $100.00, in ad- 
dition to $48.55 in commissions already saved by our 
Troop Finance Plan. 

The Rock Island Scoutmaster says: The plan helps boys 
to help themselves, which is what boys need; it has opened 
the eyes of the public to the fact that the Troop is train- 
ing the boys to be men of service, and it has not inter- 
j fered with any other Scout duties. 

The Mayor of Rock Island says: What we need is more 
business concerns like The Curtis Publishing Company, 
which is to be commended for the business training afforded 
boys by the Troop Finance Plan. I have personally noted 
the result of this training in Troop No. 4. I am a booster 
for the Curtis Plan of training boys. 

Five hundred other Troops are earning money and 
training their Scouts by this plan. 

If your Troop is handicapped by lack of ready money, 


write to us for information about our Troop Finance Plan. 


Box 939, Troop Finance Section 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 















































tetas] BOY’S CAMP BOOK sowako cave 


New, illustrated, cloth-bound edition; containing 
everything the boy camper should know, with full in- 
structions for camping under all conditions. Numer- 
ous helpful illustrations by Norman P. Rockwell. 


OUR OFFER—For One new Subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE, the official Boy Scout magazine, at $1, we will 
send the “BOY'S CAMP BOOK” FREE, all charges 
prepaid by us. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Please mention Boys’ Lire when answering these advertisements 





tenement houses. By this I mean reporting hall- 
ways found obstructed and toilets kept unre- 
paired. If hall steps and banisters are in an 
unfirm condition. It is also important to notice 
if roofs are kept whole and clean, and that the 
skylight windows are unbroken, so that the 
weather conditions will not affect the tenants. 


ScouTs AND THE POLICE. 

It is true the scout can make his usefulness 
felt in each of these departments, but I shall 
now speak of the one department of a city in 
which the scout is a real need. It is strange 
to say he has not, as yet, been considered in 
this light. I have reference to the Police De- 
partment. I wish in this article to bring to 
their notice that with the aid of the scouts the 
Seqertanens would put their work on a higher 
asis. 

Let us take the problem of the children’s 
court prisoner. What becomes of him when 
he is released or put on probation! Who 
gives him the chance to go straight and help 
him not to drift back to prison again? Nobody, 
as far as I know, and even if there are a few 
institutions or societies who do care, can't the 
boy scout help along? 

You will probably smile and say that we 
are too inexperienced to undertake such work. 
We are not. We can arrange a system by 
which we could obtain positions for released 
prisoners. I suggest that the Police Headquar- 
ters division send the names and addresses of 
released prisoners to the Boy Scouts’ Head- 
quarters, who will have a list of investigated 

ositions and will try to secure suitable work 
or the released young man or boy. He will 
be taken in charge of, a good talking to will 
be given him, as it always tends to soften a 
man’s heart. And as long as he will feel that 
somebody cares for him and is anxious to see him 
go straight the chances are that he will go 
straight. 

A scout can always make himself useful to 
this department by taking care of lost children 
or by returning them to their parents. In re- 
gard to helping the Red Cross Division of this 
department, a scout should have the privilege of 
rendering first aid to those stricken, before an 
ambulance arrives. Many times the policeman 
who arrives on the scene of distress is so busy 
calling an ambulance and managing the sur- 
rounding crowds that he must neglect the 
patient. The boy scout is not permitted by a 

oliceman to render first aid. The scout should 

e, because he is trained to do it. 


PROTECTING PARK PROPERTY. 

And now we must not overlook the Park 
Department. The park is an important element 
in the welfare of the Pay oy of a city, most 
especially for the poor, for it is their only place 
of recreation and rest from the heat of the! 
crowded streets. a parks are the health- 
reserving stations of all large cities, for the 
abies, for small children, for rr children,’ 
and for adults. A scout could help this de- 
partment in various ways. First, by seeing that 
children do not destroy trees, shrubs and plants. 
That refuse from individuals and parties is 
gathered into receptacles placed for that pur- 
pose. That benches are not defaced, and by 
protecting the public from abuse of rowdies. 
This would be an easier task for the scout if 
the department of parks would grant him au- 
thority by giving him a badge that should show 
that he had these privileges. 

Tue BENEFIT TO THE Scout. 

Why not have a certain number of troops 
appointed to serve each city department? e 
would, of course, be giving much benefit, but 
let us not forget that we would be peneiving 
benefit as well. To begin with, our city woul 
give us the cogertanty to put into practice 
the training and knowledge we have learned. 
Every scout is in the city’s debt, and it is his 
duty to do all in his power to pay up by making 
his city the finest, healthiest and happiest place 
in the world to live in. 

Let all the scouts join in and help; then I 
guess we will have a mighty fine country. 





Scouts Eager to Sell VWWaste Paper 

Since the publication in the May Boys’ 
Lire of news of how scouts of Vermilion, 
O., earned money by selling old newspapers’ 
and magazines to the New London Waste. 
Paper Company of New London, Ohio, this, 
company has received inquiries from scouts, 
in all parts of the United States. The. 
manager advises Boys’ Lire that they can! 
buy only from troops within 150 miles of 
New London; beyond that distance freight 
charges would exceed what the paper would 
bring. 

He says scouts can obtain names of waste 
paper firms in the nearest city by cor- 
responding with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. ] 








THE WAR MAY END THESE POSTAGE STAMPS 


European War Packet; Belgium, Turkey, 
Germany, England, France, Russia, Bosnia, 
Japan, Servia and Austria-Hungary—50— 
all different, 25c. Approval sheets at 50% 
Albums 30c to $55.00. List and 
Scott’s Catalogue, 1000 
85c; cloth $1.00 post 


discount. 
monthly paper free. 
pages, paper covers, 
free. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue, New York City 





















eran. 108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
via, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, exico, Trinidad, 
etc., and album, 10c. 


1000 Finely 
65 different U. 8.. 25c. 10¢0 
Agents wanted, 50 per 


Mixed, 20c 
7% ae 


Li e. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, “S051 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


cent. 





POSTER STAMP COLLECTING. World’s Greatest Fad. 

Thousands of varieties, both art and advertising stamps. 

We buy, sell, and exchange POSTER STAMPS. 25 ad- 

vertising poster stamps sent prepaid for silver dime. Our 
color stamp and price list for postcard. 

THE HOBBY SHOP HARTFORD, CONN. 


ALL| SPECIALU.S. LOT 


5 Spanish War Revenues. 
-- FOR--/10 U. 8. Envelopes, cut sq., 

8 Civil War Revenues. 
10c | 5 





incl. War Dept. 


New York State Revenu 


6 es. 
CROWELL STAMP CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 





200 different Coe Stamps for 
only 10c. 65 diff. U. S. Stamps, 


S NAP including old issues of 1861 and 


revenues $1.00 and $2. 00 values, for only tic. Our 


pamphlet which tells ‘“‘How To Make a Stamp Collection 
Properly” free with each order. QUEEN CITY STAMP 
& COIN CO., Room 31, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio 










STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Old Mexico, Malay (tiger), China (dragon), 
Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica B gs aye 5 
ete., 10c. 100 diff., ie N. Zid., Se. B 

List, Coupons, etc., FREE! 1000, “Fine Mixed 
20c.' 1000 Hinges 5e. ‘aan Wanted, 50%. 

BUY Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








$$——OLD COINS WANTED 
$4.25 each paid for U. 8S. Eagle Cents dated 1856. 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of old coins dated 
before 1895. Send 10c. 
Get posted; 
CLARKE & 


it may mean your 
CO., Coin Dealers, 





Coin Value Book, 4x7. 
Box 10, Le Roy, N. ¥. 
FREE 100 all different stamps from 
STAMP all countries, free. Postage 
15c. If possible send names 2 col- 
lectors. We buy stamps. 


good fortune. C, 
2c. Mention this paper. Large album, 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





100 varieties used stamps. 
1 packet stamp hinges. 


ALL 1 pocket stamp album. 

FOR 1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. 
10 varieties unused stamps. 


Lake View Stamp Co., 520 Union Bidg., San Diego, Cal. 


1000 Mixed for 12 Cents 


This is our regular 25 cent mixture containing about 
200 varieties and is sold only to those applying for ow 


approval sheets. 
FAR WEST STAMP CO., Box 7/1, TACOMA, WASH. 


FREE 


Etc., Ete. 
lectors & 2c postage. U. T. 


ATTENTION ! 


WRIGHT, 








Dandy Packet Stamps, Big Mlustrated List, 
$1.15. Free Coupon. Sample Peelable Hinges, 
For name and address 2 active Stamp Col- 
K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 





Illustrated Stamp Album, 560 spaces, 250 
hinges and 100 varieties, 5e. 


210 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass. 





& STAMPS. 105, China, &c., 
3,000 bargains 2c. Cata. stps. of world 12c. Agents, 
5v per cent. A. Bullard & Co., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


stamp dictionary and list 





Boys, Genuine Remington Type- 
writers, $10.00 cost $97.50, guaranteed 
two years. Free, a course in speed type- 
writing. Send for proposition. Agents 
Wanted. Harlem ‘Typewriter 
change, Dept. B. L. No. 207 West 
125th St., New York City. 





Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


at once for New Illustrated’ 





About Exchanging 
Stamps 
By Frank L. Coss 


SCOUT asks how to prepare his stamps 
to send to other scouts for exchange. 


A 


This may help a lot who are using the Boys’ 
Lire “Lonesome Corner,” so I will make 
it plain. 


If you can afford it, “approval” 
books holding 
about fifty 
stamps solve the 
problem. If you 
cannot afford 
these, cut some 
sheets of paper 
of a size to fit 
easily into _ 
letter enve ope, 
number them in 
order and mount 
ten stamps on each sheet, mounting on one 
side only. You can sew these together into a 
book or fasten with a wire clip, or a Mc- 
Gill fastener. Mark each stamp with its 
price and have total of each page show at 
its foot. Be sure to mention in your letter 
how many stamps, how many sheets and 
the total value you send, and keep a 
record yourself. “Don’t try to sell dirty, 
torn or heavily cancelled stamps. The 
cleaner your sheets and stamps are the 
more you will sell. 

Always agree as to the basis of ex- 
change before you send any stamps for 
approval or selection. With these things 
in mind I don’t see how you can get into 
any very serious difficulty over the ex- 
change question. 

It helps greatly if you use the pricing 
system in vogue with the exchange clubs, 
as follows: Below the left-hand corner 
of the stamp mark its catalog number. 
Below the right-hand corner, your selling 
price. If your selling price is less than 
the catalog price, make a double entry in 
the form of a fraction; the catalog price 
above the line and your selling price be- 
low. Make your figures small and neat. 
Use ink if possible. 

It is wiser to use net figures than to 
offer a discount from catalog, because it 
saves errors and time. 





A oy “Zealand oc 
surcharged “Samoa” 


A Micuican Boy’s “Frnp.” 


The paragraph I wrote telling you of 
opportunities of finding stamps in vaca- 
tion time brought a.reply from a scout 
in Michigan. He says he thought of a 
house in his town while he was reading 
the article, and the next day after school 
he made a trip. He is evidently a lucky 
boy as well as an observing one, for he 
found “a flour sack three-quarters full of 
old papers, among which are many 
stamped checks and documents, one of 
them with a $20 revenue on it, and letters 
back to 1870.” 

He wound up with a postscript like 
this: “What is a seven-cent Treasury De- 
partment in perfect condition worth on 
the cover?” That special one is cata- 
logued at $2.50, and if Bill found one he 
is lucky and has a good start toward 
enough to buy his album, or more stamps. 
He tells me he has moved his collection 
four times, and wants a real blank album. 

How to Make an Arzsum Soon. 

In an early issue of Boys’ Lire I’m going 
to tell you exactly how a scout made his 
own blank album—and the description, 
with the illustration, will be so clear that 
any boy can do the same. 








Every 
Boy 
Scout 


should own the famous 


BIRD GUIDE 


by Chester A. Reed. It tells all 
about the birds, their peculiari- 
ties, their nests, their eggs. It is 
issued in pocket size, and there 
are over 200 Color Pictures. With 
this Guide in your possession, you 
will know all the birds—you will 
be able to tell them by their song. 
You need a copy on your camp- 
ing trips. Mail the coupon for 
this beautiful book 
NOW. 

The “Bird Guide” and 
a subscription for one 
year to BOYS’ LIFE, 
both for $1.30. 










BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Please send me a copy of the “Bird 
Guide,” by C. A. Reed, illustrated with 200 
color pictures, and descriptions of all 
birds, and a year’s subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE, both for $1.30. 

(All delivery charges prepaid by us.) 








P. S.—If BOYS’ LIFE subscription is not 
wanted, cross off and remit 80 cents for Bird 
Guide only. 




















The Greatest Discovery Ever Made 
for the Removal of all 
Dirt, Grease. Stains, etc. 


NO SOAP al NO WATER 
CONTAINS NO GRIT NON- POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC SAVES LABOR 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY OF UNUSUAL MERIT 
Cleans and Protects the skin. Makes the Hands 
Soft and White. No 5 ig | Chemicals. Non-in- 
flammable. Will not Injure Varnish. 
Removes dirt and grease from clothing without 
injury to the fabric. Cleans glass, paint, iron, 
leather, wood. Will remove ink. For insect bites, 


burns, 
TO ALL. WHO PERFORM MANUAL LABOR 
SCOUTS, ATTENTION. 
VALUABLE GiFTs FOR READERS OF 
Boys’ Lire. 

The Bradlee-Wood Company, Inc., 
owners of a wonderful new discov- 
ery just being placed on the market, 
described above, are offering a big 
list of gifts to boys who become in- 
terested in their plan. Among the gifts 
are baseball suits, gloves, bats, etc., 
or Cash. 

They want all the readers of Boys’ 
Lire to write for this complete list 
of valuable gifts, together with full 
information as to how you can get 
the very article you most desire. Ad- 
dress Bradlee-Wood Company, Inc., 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
City, giving name, address and age. 














eewatin Academy *4,2u'door tutoring 
lorida. 


Winter Home at St. Augustine, F 
camp at am, Wis. Camping 





Summer 
trips in Minnesota Canada. 
Address REGISTRAR, fraite du Chien, Wisconsin. 
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Joys for Girls ond a 


Away, away this summer day! What joy was ever like“ Biking?” 


Spinning along the road, coasting down the grades, turning aside to rest in the cool 
forest glades, filling lungs with the flower-laden air — youand the dear companion. 
Can you beat it? Every ride, whether to — or to play, joy-giving, health- 
building fun, if your “Bike” is equipped with the dependable ball-bearing 


You pedal with ease and coast ot There's no limit where the 

New Departure won't give you a prompt, smooth stop. 

Never con | binds or locks—is dependable always. No repairs, no rust—heavily ‘4 
nickel-plated end handsome i in design. 


ND GIRLS—writ postal will d by ee “Tl mo hate 
BOYS AND Gee Gn suk Pe ot” ax 


New Departure Mfg. Co., 101 N. Main St., Bristol, Conn. 
The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 








Smooth Tread 


For Less Money $2.75 Non-Skid 


It is no longer necessary to pay as [Jp to 10, 000 Tires a Da Goodyeoar- 

Akron Bicycle 

high as $4.25 to get the best in bicycle tires. = ene butte ta 0 Oe otory pe A the ove rene 

Goodyear-Akron tires will give you you longest LA as Ii — neumatic — ine ip 2 sage ¢ day. 
wear a maximum beauty and safety—yet they © same Ca 

cost but $2.48 each for f smooth tread or $2.7 for ie! 

throwsh wo mae en 4 ry pm nn Good ¥ ae Akrons b: — apo ag value at ‘lower price. 


rASK ble dealers 
ns cost more for materia! than most ae 


our wonde: our our nearest mess bonne wi when the: param none in stock. 


‘hi . t you cannot 4a; 
thanufactaring cow far we 8 = | you — . - = 


i's oft. So E( 0 E A R Pre ices then $4.28 2%, Our pices are 
these leadi me rol at Prices saaget OD at 4 same srerzwhers 48 each 
have never before b+ Fog = tread. 

proached. Accept no substitate. 


ae eahiaame AKRON, OHIO 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB any, IN, 


fotorescle Tires. 


ires -—- at nearly twice their price. But will always 
rial facto: ry organization makes 
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Better Bicycle Tires $£}.48 Each 











Quarry Troop’s Fourth 
' of July 


(Continued from page 4) 


As for the bull, he stood there grunt- 
ing and pawing the sod furiously, his 
fiery eyes fastened on the lone figure. 

But it was not in Dick Austin’s make-up 
to flee from a bull. Instead, he shouted: 

“Come on, you old son-of-a-gun,” and 
he actually kicked the red silk flag into 
the air to tantalize the animal. This was 
too much for the beast. When he saw 
the red flag flaunted at him by this puny 
human he let out a bellow and charged. 


ICK was on his toes in an instant. 

With a twist of his hand he started 
the loop circling about his head, while his 
eyes were fastened on the enraged an- 
imal charging toward him with lowered 
head. 

Nearer he came! Dick could see the 
red in his distended nostrils; he could see 
the cords and arteries in his massive neck 
and shoulders standing out under his vel- 
vety skin. He could feel the ground 
tremble under the pounding of his heavy 
feet. The next instant those short, ugly, 
black-tipped horns might be buried into 
his flesh and he would be tossed into the 
air. And if he dropped limp and help- 
less he would be stamped to death. The 
beast was twenty feet away now. His 
head ‘dropped lower for the final plunge. 
He lunged his great body forward. 

But the boy was not there! Like a 
panther, Dick had leaped behind the flag- 
pole, but not until he had hurled the 
whistling loop straight at the charging an- 
imal’s feet. Then with a quick turn he 
snubbed the line about the pole. 

The next instant the great beast’s legs 

were jerked out from under him and with 
a roar of rage he turned a complete som- 
ersault and crashed to the ground, every 
bit of his wrath jarred out of ‘him by 
the stunning impact. 
’ In a twinkle Dick came from behind 
the pole and with the lariat still in his 
hands rushed toward the prostrate ani- 
mal. Two dexterous twists were all he 
made and the hind legs of the bull were 
lashed as fast as the front ones and sav- 
age Ponto was helpless. 


FTER the members of the Quarry 

Troop had viewed the municipal fire- 
works in front of Town Hall that night 
they gathered at headquarters to discuss 
the day’s events before going home. But 
there was only one event to be discussed, 
and that was on the lips of every individ- 
ual in town. 

“By Jove, I called him a coward,” said 
Bud Weir. “But if there’s a fellow amon 
us who has as much sand as he had—I— 
—well, by crackey, there isn’t any.” 

“Well,” said Bruce thoughtfully. “It’s 
this way—ah—er—I mean— Aw, shucks, 
I can’t express it the way I want to, but 
he surely didn’t shirk the duty for which 
he was prepared. He told me this morn- 
ing that lassoing cattle (roping he calls 
it) and riding horses is part of a day’s 
work where he comes from.” 

“I don’t care if he is skittish about 
machinery,” said Romper Ryan emphati- 
cally, “I’m going to see that Dick Austin 
becomes a scout before he leaves Wood- 
bridge; he’s the kind of a chap we need.” 





Another Quarry Troop story, by Mr. 
Se ga will appear in an early issue of 
Boys’ Lirs. 
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New Wireless Outfit for Boy Scouts 


Every Troop Should Have a Wireless Squad and Every Squad 
Should Have This Outfit in Camp This Summer. 


>| MULTUM IN PARVO 


This instrument is indeed “much in little.” It is a marvel 
of efficiency and compactness, for it combines the CRYS- 
TALOI DETECTOR, which is superior to any other, with 
a COMPLETE AND PERFECT RECEIVER. 

The Crystaloi Detector especially designed for us becomes 
far more sensitive when used in combination with our 
Multum in Parvo. This compact little instrument has a 
wave length ranging from 50 to 3,600 meters, and will go 
into your vest pocket. 





Re. ea RY a REE I. 
The exact measurements of this instrument are Price, $20.00. 


3 x 1% x % inches; weight 3 ounces. 


MULTI-AUDI-FONE 


This instrument increases the audi- 
bility FIFTEEN HUNDRED TIMES, d 
and when used with the MULTUM | 

IN PARVO surpasses all other wire- 


less devices on the market. 


—— rs eee vor 








ey 


The amplification is so great that by 
attaching a horn to the ‘phones you 
can hear the signals all over the 
room. 


Remember that the Multi-Audi- 
Fone, the only actual amplifier yet 
invented, will work equally wel ——————— ara 
with all detectors, including the eS ee woeet Te cunets 
Audion, and when used with any wireless set will double and even triple the distance, and renders 
audible hundreds of stations that you can get in no other way, bringing out all nearby stations as 
well as those thousands of miles away. “ 
" Price, $30.00. 


These instruments in combination have a receiving range of 3,000 miles. They are beautifully 
finished in triple nickel plate end made of hard rubber composition. 


The Multum in Parvo and the Multi-Audi-Fone are both “FOOL PROOF,” and will last a life 
time at a cost of only six cents per month for batteries. Compare this with what it will cost you to 
maintain some other instruments. You will find that the upkeep for a single year will buy one 
of these instruments. The high amplitude buzzer designed by the Crystaloi Company for their 
detector will be furnished with this outfit. 


We Challenge Comparison 


Knowing the superior merits of our instruments, we would be glad at any time to enter them in a competitive 
trial with any wireless apparatus costing any amount up to $3,000. We feel sure our instruments will give better 
results. 





re 4Ve % 8% X 2» Inches; 


a a eee 20.00 : : 
ieeeeeeties oe aes ] To show our interest in the Boy 


A specially wound Extra Sensitive Double Head 5.00 Scouts, we offer this $40 00 


Set is furnished with each outfit............ 


Complete outfit ............ $55.00 complete outfit for 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD UP TO SEPTEMBER FIRST ONLY 
lilustrated Circular and Full Information Gladly Sent Upon Request 


MULTI-AUDI-FONE, 275 Morris Ave., ELIZABETH, N. J. aera 7 
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All you have to do is to 
go to the right store. 
Remember, they are finished to a finish and just as good 
as possible, inside as well as outside. 
looks, wear long and feel fine, and cost no more than ordinary. 
The upper is without collar—the center is made with con- 
vertible in-or-out collar, so a fellow can be prepared — the lower 
with high-or-lo collar. 


If the dealer you ask says ‘“‘We haven’t it’ 


of 


ag ~) 
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to the KwuE shop in your or a nearby place. 


NEW YORK 


220 FirtH AVENUB 


(ELD Te) 
OMPANY 


WATNEE BUILDING 






They have snap and 


’, drop us a postal and we'll direct you 
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CHICAGO 
603 MeDINAH BUILDING 


GLEVELaNg 





















































